The First Big Story of’PROHIBITION 


~The master genius of the motion picture has done it 

again. With a story as real as life itself, peopled by 

living, breathing, throbbing men and women such 

as only he can paint, the ace of producers now pre- 

sents his ace success. He thrilled the world with “The 

Birth of a Nation,” ““Way Down East” and “Intoler- 
99 


ance;”” now he gives you his latest personally di- 
rected production—“The Struggle.” 
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There’s 
NATIONAL BIGNESS 
in this Campaign 


'SHE SAVED HIM 
sa1FROM HIMSELF 


PERSONALLY 
DIRECTED 


UNITED 
ARTISTS 
PICTURE 


The supreme struggle of a man 
against temptation—and a woman 
against both! Youth caught in a 
maelstrom of mad, reckless folly 
...A man of steel twisted like a 
hairpin in the hands of fate... A 
woman with arms out-stretched 
to break his fall... battling, grap- 
pling, fighting for victory... her 
only weapon of warfare... FAITH 


DW 


Theatre Name 


9—2 Col. Ad (Mat, 10c; Cut, 50c) 
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W. GRIFFITH—a name that signifies the criterion of directorial effort! You 

& old timers in the film business are familiar with the big ones associated with the 

name of D. W. Griffith—“Birth of a Nation,” “Orphans of the Storm,” “Way 

Down East,” “Broken Blossoms”’—right down the line through ‘Abraham Lincoln.” 

Thundering across the screens of the nation will soon come an epic of human emotions so 

strong, so powerful, so straight to the public heart that the movie-goers will be swayed to 
the highest pitch of entertainment enjoyment that they have ever been subject to. 


“THE STRUGGLE” is the brain-child of Anita Loos and John Emerson, famous hit- 
story authors. D. W. Griffith has taken their fast-moving narrative, moulded it and under 
his directorial genius has woven it into a pattern of human lives. You just live through the 
picture. It is more than just a celluloid drama—it seems like flesh and blood close to your 
home, to your problems, and in every instance a “Struggle” of a man against temptation 
and himself! 


To perfectly mesh with the majestic theme of such a production we have evolved a 
series of national tie-ups, each a complete local campaign in itself. The representatives of 
these commercial concerns are eager to join hands with the exhibitor in spreading their 
advertising propaganda throughout your town and at the same time benefitting your 
playing engagement. 


Plunge ahead and link your theatre with the “national bigness” in this campaign. 
You will reap your reward to the tune of ever-swelling profits! 





Van Heusen Collar Tie-Up 


The Phillips Jones Corporation, manufacturers of the famous Van Heusen collars, have planned an 
elaborate national campaign featuring Hal Skelly. Mr. Skelly has been a Van Heusen collar wearer for 
many years and in several scenes in! the picture actually wears this product. 


The first advertising smash is in the nature of 30,000 window streamers which have been prepared 
by the Phillips Jones Corporation, quantities of which have been shipped to all United Artists Exchanges. 
These streamers measure 8 x 19 inches. They are printed in two colors and bear adequate space at the 
bottom for the local theatre imprint. These advertising aids are available at the United Artists Exchange 
at no cost to you. However, the bulk of the quantity printed are kept on hand in care of Mr. Seymour 
Phillips of the Phillips Jones Corporation, 1225 Broadway, New York City. 


Van Heusen Dealers in Every Town 


For a quick date get your streamers at the United Artists Exchange. However, if you require more 
than a limited quantity it is advisable that you write direct to Mr. Seymour Phillips at the address men- 
tioned above and he will make certain that you are supplied with the necessary material. 


The salesmen of the above organization cover practically every city and town in the United States. 
Their product is known from coast to coast and the thousands of window displays which they can secure 
with ease are indicative of the valuable cooperation, they will afford you in your own city. 


Don’t overlook this tie-up! Order your streamers from: Phillips Jones Corporation, 1225 Broadway, 
New York City, and remember they are supplied to you absolutely free, just waiting for your theatre 
imprint and play dates. 


“L START THE DAY WITHOUT A ‘STRUGGLE’ 


Because | Wear a 


VAN HEUSEN COLLAR 


styled with perfect ease and neatness,” 


says Hal Skelly star of 
D. W. GRIFFITH'S “THE STRUGGLIY 
secure a quantity of them at your oe 


P.S.—If you need these streamers 
in a hurry, remember you can 


nearest United Artists Exchange. 








D. W. Griffith Scores 


With Another 
dous Production! “The 
Struggle” Features Hal 
Skelly and Zita Johann 
in an Outstanding Screen 
Drama! 


Stupen- 





GRIFFITH’S 


D. W. 


“THE STRUGGLE” 
FUBLICTIY SECTION 


All the Necessary Mate- 
tial for a Powerful News- 
paper Campaign is Con- 


tained in This Press 
Sheet! Start Your Cam- 
paign Well in Advance 
of Playdate! 











POWERFUL DRAMA IN 
NEW D. W. GRIFFITH 
FILM, “THE STRUGGLE” 


Skelly and Zita Johann 
Portray Stellar Roles in 
Griffith’s Masterpiece 





Hal 





Picture patrons will be able to 
see D. W. Griffith’s latest offering 
AV ANE. th a eee theatre, 


POSTING ooo cicnc ace secede teres 5 when 
“The Struggle,” a United Artists 
picture, is presented in this city for 
the first time. This is the first pic- 
ture which the celebrated director 
has made since his recent “Abra- 
ham Lincoln” which latter film was 
declared one of the best ten of the 
past season. “The Struggle” has 
created much comment wherever it 
has been shown on account of its 
realistic scenes and dramatic power. 


The central character is that of 
a young American working-man 
who is unable to break an unneces- 
sary habit even when he sees its 
continuance engulfing in ruin his 
home and his loved ones. “The 
Struggle” tells a dramatic story 
lightened throughout by human 
touches and compounded of the 
comedy and tragedy of everyday life. 


Just what is the struggle from 
which the picture derives its title 
each playgoer will doubtless decide 
for himself. Some will see in it 
the struggle of a man against his 
own infirmities; some the struggle 
of a young wife to save her home 
and preserve her marital happiness; 
others the struggle of a nation 
against an adverse social condition. 


Anita Loos and John Emerson 
prepared the story for the screen. 
Hal Skelly, who rose to stellar 
heigths with his magnificent per- 
formance in the stage play “Bur- 
lesque,” and Zita Johann, another 
star of the speaking stage, who is 
now seen for the first time on the 
screen, share honors in the featured 
roles. Charlotte Wynters, Edna 
Hagan, an eight-year-old actress 
whose performance is said to be 
sensational, and Jackson Halliday 
and Evelyn Baldwin, who portray 
a pair of young lovers carry the 
burden of the other leading roles. 


One of the features in the pic- 
ture is a sensational climax in which 
the suspense is so strong as to leave 
spectators overcome by emotion. 
“The Struggle” was nersonally di- 
rected by D. W. Griffith. 











a scene from D'W: Griffiths The Struggle” 


1—Two Col. Scene (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 








Many Local Neighbors Supp 





ly Dolls 


For D. W. Griffith’s “The Struggle” 





Call Goes Out for Neighborhood Kiddies and Their Dolls for Important 
Scene in Griffith’s Latest Film 





It was a Sunday morning, far up 
in the Bronx in New York City, 
during the filming of “The Strug- 
gle,” D. W. Griffith’s latest United 
Artists picture, which comes to the 
SUR cou ahaa theatre for 
days, beginning 
Griffith had decided on an “added 
scene.” The script provided for a 
scene in which the child, Mary, is 
put to bed by her father and 
mother; the director now decided 
that there should be a romp first, 
and the new business needed dolls. 
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SHORT SYNOPSIS OF “THE STRUGGLE” 
Jimmie Wilson, young steel mill foreman, was beloved of everyone 


who knew him, particularly the boys with whom he “stepped out” Satur- 
day nights, and he believed implicitly in his boast that he could take 
his liquor or leave it alone. But one night, at a social club dance, he 
was startled to learn that his slightly inebriated clowning was painful 
to Florrie, his fiancee, and that she felt he was playing the fool. 

He was so deeply moved by this information that he vowed never 
again to touch liquor, and so, with her last doubts brushed aside, Florrie 
agreed to their marriage. For five years happiness reigned over their 
little home, particularly after the arrival of little Mary, the pride of the 
household and her daddy’s playfellow. : 

Shortly before her fourth birthday, though, Mary was stricken 
gravely ill, and for days she laid at death’s door. Life became a night- 
mare to Jimmie. While Florrie and Jimmie’s sister, Nan, watched at the 
bedside, he went through the motions of carrying out his duties as fore- 
man at the mill, but fear gripped his heart. Finally he came to the 
breaking point, his nerves on edge and his brain dulled. It was Sam, 
his old friend, who led him to thé’ speakeasy, feebly protesting there to 
“throw a shot into you, before you pass out on me.” 

The drink bolstered up his racked body, and when he arrived at 
home he found that the crisis had passed. Mary was better,—she would 
recover. That drink was a happy augury. Nan got the odor of whiskey 
upon his breath and recognized an evil omen. Florrie’s eyes widened 
with wonder and sorrow, but she said nothing. Nan was ready to give 
her answer to importunate Johnnie Marshall and go with him to the 
altar, but that odor of whiskey made her hesitate, a nameless fear hold- 
ing her back. 

The next day was Saturday, and it took little urging to get Jimmie 
to the speakeasy to celebrate Mary’s recovery, and he arrived home in 
a hilarious condition. There were recriminations, but when he promised 
never to let it happen again all was forgiven. He meant his promise at 
the time, but other visits soon followed, and, after forgiveness, he counted 
his victory won with each new resolution. 

But the damage had been done. And the day came, all too soon, when 
he could no longer hide his cravings for drink from the bosom of his 
family. The climax came upon the occasion of Florrie’s party to an- 
mounce the engagement of Nan and Johnnie. Even the great Mr. Craig, 
owner of the steel mills, was a guest. Jimmie arrived riotously intoxi- 
cated, and in an ugly mood. The party broke up, and Nan put off her 
marriage. ‘‘He’s my brother,” she explained, ‘‘and he needs me.” 

It was only a matter of time, of course, when Jimmie lost his job 
at the mills, and soon Florrie was forced to leave her little home for 
humbler quarters. Nan, unable longer to face Johnnie, went to a nearby 
city for a job with which to bolster the uncertain income. 

Jimmie disintegrated rapidly. Remorse at the plight of Florrie and 
little Mary only made matters worse for him, for it sent him back each 
time to sodden forgetfulness. He found occasional jobs, but each was 
lost because of his drinking. 

One night, flushed with liquor, he boasted that he had a good-sized 
insurance policy, and Nina, a blonde who lived by her wits, set about 
getting it. With the aid of accomplices, she let Jimmie in on a deal 
in which a large consignment of liquor was to be “run down from Can- 
ada,” and Jimmie, converting his $4,000 policy into cash, contributed 
his share to the investment. Two days later he learned that he had been 
tricked. 

Blindly now he reeled downward. He could not go home, for there 
was no home. Florrie and Mary had been dispossessed, and he was un- 
able to find them. Now he was a vagrant, a furtive, slinking tramp 
that haunted alleys and doorways. It was thus that Mary found him, 
slinking into a deserted hallway tor shelter. She called to him, but 
reason had deserted him. His mind was beset by fearful shapes, and 
he turned upon the girl, not recognizing her. 

Mary rushed to the tenement house where she now lived with her 
mother, but Florrie was out. So she left a note and rushed back to 
Jimmie. Delirium tremens had taken possession of him, and he believed 
Mary to be one of the demons torturing him. He picked up a handy 
weapon and struck at her. 

Florrie arrived just as Jimmie collapsed. Ages long, she watched by 
his bedside while the wreck that was once Jimmie fought for life. Love 
was thrown into the balance, and won. When Jimmie’s eyes opened to 
reason and to Florrie, it was for Mary that he pleaded. “I killed her,” 
he wailed. 

: Mary came into the room. God was good. Jimmie’s craving for 
drink had burned itself out, and again he became a man. He fought his 
way back, even to winning back the confidence of the owner of the steel 
mill. Jimmie’s eyes were shiny as he recounted to his little family group 
the good fortune which had befallen him, and Florrie’s were wide with love. 
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Dolls! A hue and cry went 
through the studio for dolls. Dolls? 

Griffith saw them and laughed. 
These were of far too ancient a vin- 
tage for his little Mary to play with. 
But it was Sunday, explained the 
prop-man. 

The chief camera-man had a sug- 
gestion: “Ask the little girls of the 
neighborhood,” he said. The call 
went forth; and presently around the 
studio door, around every entrance 
and even the fire-exits, in fact, 
there gathered little girls with doll 
babies in their arms, some with one 
and some with many, dolls of all 
qualities and degrees, of all sizes 
and materials, of all shapes and of 
all colors. 

“Please, Mister, take my dollie!” 
was the cry that went up, “Oh, 
won’t you please put my doll baby 
in the movies!” 

There was an embarrassment of 
riches; but finally a selection was 
made. Six rosy-cheeked doll babies 
were chosen, and six happy little 
mothers were let into the studio and 
given seats upon a bench at one side 
and told to be very, very quiet 
while they watched the scene in 
which another wondrous lucky 
little girl fondled their offspring for 
a few moments before being put to 
bed like a good little girl by her 
parents. And so six Bronx dollies 
made their film debut in “The 
Struggle,” D. W. Griffith’s latest. 





“THE STRUGGLE,” D. W. GRIFFITH'S LATEST 


SCREEN SENSATION COMPLETED IN NEW YORK 





Hal Skelly and Zita Johann Portray Leading Roles in 
Master Director’s Outstanding Production 








Returning after twenty years to the site of old glories, D. W. Griffith 
has stirred memories of bygone days at the old Edison Studios in the 
Bronx, New York City, where he has just completed “The Stuggle,” 


which comes to: the 4-5 =. 





STAFF WORKED NIGHTS 
TO ENABLE SKELLY TO 
MAKE FOREIGN TOUR 


Griffith and Crew Completed “The 
Struggle” in Time to Allow 
Star to Make Boat 


One of the major problems con- 
fronting D. W. Griffith in the film- 
ing of his picture, “The Struggle,” 
a United Artists picture, which will 
besshown ate se ee theatre 
PITS AN sooo cai nce , was to 
get through with Hal Skelly in 
time to let him sail for London 
where he was under contract to 
star in “Fifty Million Frenchmen” 
on the stage. The deed was done 
and Skelly departed in time to pre- 
sent himself in London for re- 
hearsal. 

The part that Skelly portrays in 
this picture is one of the longest he 
has ever played. How to get this 
role rehearsed, performed and 
photographed in sound and action 
in the limited time available was a 
matter of grave concern to Grif- 
fith and his production staff. In its 
accomplishment players and studio 
and company officials worked inces- 
santly days, nights, and Sundays. 

Hal Skelly, apparently, never 
reached the quitting point. But as 
soon as any other player showed 
signs of fatigue, the work for the 
day was called off. The exception- 
ally hot weather that New York 
experienced during July — and a 
sound stage in the glare of studio 
lights is normally no cool retreat— 
added another hazard to the drive. 
But by unremitting application and 
thorough co-operation of all con- 
cerned the thing was done. . 

After the last scene had been 
photographed, Skelly, who should 
have been fit to be carried out on 
a stretcher, leaped upon a table and 
executed a tap-dance in the manner 
for which he is famous. An im- 
promptu celebration followed, and 
with the well-wishes of his co- 
workers ringing in his ears he 
caught the Bremen at her dock in 
South Brooklyn just before mid- 
night; and in the early hours of the 
dawn she sailed. 

Prepared for Role 


One circumstance, unknown to 
the majority of his co-workers, had 
made possible the filming of Skel- 
ly’s unusually long and arduous 
role in such a short time. It was 
the fact that the actor had been 
living with this role for several 
months before the picture’s produc- 
tion was started. Even before Anita 
Loos and John Emerson had fin- 
ished their script, Skelly was study- 
ing the role of Jimmie Wilson under 
the guidance of Griffith, with whom 
he met in almost daily conference. 
Skelly had absorbed the character 
of Jimmie to the saturation point. 
When his conflicting contracts dic- 
tated the necessity for a forced 
march on time in the filming, Skelly 
and Griffith were both prepared. 





D. W. GRIFFITH 


Presents 


eTHE STRUGGLE 


with 
HAL SKELLY and ZITA JOHANN 


Personally Directed by 


DW GRIPEIIE 


Story By 
ANITA LOOS and JOHN EMERSON 
A UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 
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Nan Wilson, Jimmie’s sister... . 
Johnnie Marshall, her beau..... 
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Mr. Craig, Johnnie’s employer... 
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For it was near this studio, among 
other old time structures, that 
Griffith laid the groundwork for his 
remarkable career. He started his 
work at the Biograph Studios, only 
a few blocks away. 

' Not that talkie equipment is in- 
congruous in this replica of another 
day, for it was at this very studio 
that Thomas A. Edison made his 
first talking picture experiments 
years ago, at a time when speech 
from the screen was looked upon 
as a crazy dream. Those experi- 
ments only ran for a few feet, of 
course, having been phonograph rec- 
ords synchronized with film. 

The studio, at 198th Street and 
Decatur Avenue, in the northern 
reaches of New York City, is now 
known as the Audio Cinema. It is 
equipped with the most modern of 
talking picture apparatus, 

High Spot in Picture Making 


But, almost hidden by the mod- 
ern apartment houses that have 
sprung up around it, the wall of 
the building still carries the block- 
letter sign, “Edison Studios.” Those 
apartment houses dominate it now, 
but it was not always so. For, back 
in 1910 and 1911 it was one of the 
highspots in picture making. 

Mary Pickford worked there. So 
did her first husband, Owen Moore. 
And Bessie Love, Maurice Costello, 
Olive Thomas, Marc MacDermott, 
Charles Brabin and Harry Beau- 
mont, the last two now famous 
directors. The Flugrath girls — 
Viola Dana and Shirley Mason — 
rose to fame at the Edison Studios. 
Shirley, by the way, married one 
of the studio prop boys, Bernard 
Durning, who later became a di- 
rector. And Mary Fuller was one 
of the Edison stars of the time, 
starring in the serial thriller, “What 
Happened to Mary?” The title is 
significant now, for one really does 
wonder what happened to Mary. 

And now D. W. Griffith, who 
brought out a number of those per- 
sons listed above, returns to this 
old stamping ground to film his 
first independent production in five 
years. 

Story an Original 

“The Struggle” is an_ original 
story written by Anita Loos and 
John Emerson, the playwrights and 
novelists. The locale is New York 
City, and the theme deals with the 
problems that beset a family in the 
middle walks of American life to- 
day. 

Zita Johann and Hal Skelly, both 
stage stars, portray the leading 
roles, the former making her screen 
debut in this picture. Two years 
ago, it will be recalled, Miss Johann 
was signed by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and went to Hollywood for 
several months without ever step- 
ping before a camera. At the time 
she started work with Griffith she 
had just closed for the summer in 
the leading role in the stage pro- 
duction “Tomorrow and Tomor- 
tow,” one of the season’s outstand- 
ing successes. She returned to this 
play when it reopened this season. 

Skelly has been the star of sev- 
eral musical productions, his great- 
est success having been registered 
in the stage production, “Bur- 
lesque.” This play was brought to 
the screen as “The Dance of Life,” 
and he repeated his great role in it. 











@ scene froin the D WGuffith 
Production The Struggle 


4—One Col. Scene 
(Mat O05c; Cut 30c) 


A WIDE SELECTION of POWERFUL PUBLICITY STORIES 








ZITA JOHANN RECEIVED D. W. Griffith Again Introduces New 
Technical Device on “The Struggle” 


SCHOOLING IN ART OF 
ACTING FROM GYPSIES 


Feminine Lead in Griffith’s “The 
Struggle’ Was Taught Gypsy 
Songs and Dances 








Zita Johann, slim, dark-eyed lead- 
ing lady in D. W. Griffith’s “The 
Struggle,” which comes to. the 
Si eR Seog theatre:iOn: = hencas: 
has memories of a colorful and un- 
usual childhood. Her schooling in 
the art of acting she traces back to 
her experiences as a child among 
the gypsies of South Hungary. 

Her father, an officer in the Hun- 
garian Hussars, made frequent trips 
of inspection to the gypsy camps on 
the plains near Temesvar their home 
city. Little Zita was often his com- 
panion on these journeys and de- 
lighted in the gaiety and carefree 
atmosphere about the gypsy dwell- 
ings. 

“At first, I hung back,” Miss 
Johann said, “watching the gypsies 
in their vigorous dances and folk- 
lore songs, a little wistfully, wish- 
ing I could join in with them, but 
I was too shy. Later I came to 
know them better and ioined in 
their play and games myself. Soon 
I was one of them and forgot to be 
shy. I think,” Miss Johann added, 
“that the greatest training for any- 
one who is destined for the drama 
would be to be allowed to play with 
any group of people so wont to ex- 
ercise natural self-expression.” 


Taught Her Songs, Dances 

There in the gypsy camps she ac- 
quired the spontaneity and natural 
self-expression of the nomadic folk. 
They taught her many of their gay 
and sinuous dances and their songs, 
which are studded with the folk- 
lore of many countries through 
which the countless tribes of wan- 
derers have passed—quaint bits of 
legend that have been handed from 
clan to clan. Since she had to per- 
form to prove to her gypsy play- 
mates that she had learned, Zita 
became accustomed to audiences and 
gained poise, thus laying the foun- 
dations of a self-contained, finely 
dramatic, emotional actress. Join- 
ing in their revels, dancing and 
singing with them, she also devel- 
oped that rare art of sincerity in 
acting. 

Her role in “The Struggle,” a 
United Artists picture, is that of 
the young wife of a New York 
working |man. While this role 
might seem to some a far cry from 
the gypsy play fellows of her youth, 
nevertheless, the power and lack of 
self-consciousness, which she gained 
then, contributed much to the fine 
and natural acting which she has 
given to American audiences. 


STREET FIGHT 
CAUSES DELAY IN 
“THE STRUGGLE” 


It happened during the making 
of “The Struggle,” which will be 
seen at theatre, 
beginning : 
D. W. Griffith was shooting a scene 
on a crowded New York street. He 
had placed his actors, and with his 
staff was occupying the middle of 
the street, cameras and sound ap- 
paratus ranged alongside. Behind 
them, its inner edge a ragged semi- 
circle which barely left operating 
space to the crew, there pressed a 
solidly packed, dense mass otf push- 
ing humanity, the onlookers, the 
curious. 

“Everybody ready?” he asks. 
They are. Action is about to begin. 
Suddenly there is a commotion 
down the street, and the densely 
packed crowd of spectators melts 
and runs away to the scene of dis- 
turbance. 

“What is 
startled. 

“Fight!” yells a small boy and 
takes to his heels. 

“Come on!” shouts Griffith to his 
cameraman, and likewise bolts for 
the spot, half a block away, where 
two street urchins are staging their 
battle of the century. 

“Well, Ill be ” gasps Zita 
Johann, leading lady, “can you beat 
that—he’s leaving us flat!” 

And so he was, actually leaving 
his company flat, in order to watch 
two kids scrapping in the street. 
And this was Griffith, who has di- 
rected thousands of soldiers in com- 
bat in his cinema spectacles, and 
who with his actors actually worked 
under shell-fire on the battlefields 
in France during the war—this was 
Griffith, the renowned director — 
just a kid grown up, himself! 

“The Struggle,” a United Artists 
picture which will shortly be seen 
BE ENG sccisakisctsserseiso es theatre is an 
original by Anita Loos and John 
Emerson and features Hal Skelly 
and Zita Johann. 
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it?” asks Griffith, 





Directional Microphone Latest Device for Picking Up Sound or Voice 
Wanted Regardless of Outside Interference 


Perennially the pioneer, D. W. Griffith will introduce, when “The 


Struggie™: comes to: ‘the: os, 


a ne CUCATTE ON et eee 


the most advanced sound reproduction in the history of talking pictures. 
Thus the man responsible for the “flash-back,” “close-up,” “mist photo- 


graphy and “fade-out” continues to 
hold his place in the van of cine- 
matic inventiveness. 


The new departure has to do with 
a directional microphone, a “mike” 
which picks up the sound or voice 
wanted regardless of the volume of 
outside interference. He takes his 
cameras and sound apparatus into a 
steel mill, no less, and, with all the 
machinery operating full blast, he 
manages to pick out the voices of 
his leading players as they work 
among scores of other employees. 
The result is that audiences will 
hear the roar of a steel mill in full 
operation, but they also will hear, 
with infinite clarity, the lines as 
spoken by the principal players. 

D. W. Griffith manages to intro- 
duce a new touch in every major 
picture he produces. And when one 
considers that he is THE pioneer 
of the industry it will be admitted 
his imprint upon the business is 
second only to that of the late 
Thomas A. Edison. 


Saw First Film in 1907 


The director saw his first motion 
picture in Chicago in the Fall of 
1907. He thought the aitair stupid, 
but he was impressed with the long 
lines awaiting admission. And be- 
fore he left Chicago he wrote his 
first scenario, a screen version of 
“La Tosca.” He didn’t sell this 
scenario, but it was the means by 
which he entered the field of mo- 
tion pictures, for he got a job as an 
actor on the strength of it. 

He had offered it to Edwin S&S. 
Porter, the director of “The Great 
Train Robbery,” and when Porter 
informed him that the scenario was 
too expensive for the films he re- 
plied that he could act, too. The 
result was that he was cast in the 
role of a mountaineer in a one- 
reeler called “The Eagle’s Nest.” 
The job paid $5 a day, and for 
three days he wrestled on the Pali- 
sades with an eagle whose wings 
were on hinges in order to save the 
baby. 

Next Griffith told his friend, 
Frank Marion, of the Kalem com- 
pany, of his ambition to write mo- 
tion pictures. Marion owned some 
stock in the Biograph company in 
Fourteenth Street in New York 
City, and since Kalem had no va- 
cancies he sent Griffith there. Wal- 
lace McCutcheon, Biograph direc- 
tor, looked at some of Griffith’s 
scenarios and then offered him a job 
as an actor. Here he remained for 
the Spring and Summer months. 


Became Assistant Director 


In June, 1908, Arthur Marvin 
suggested Griffith as an assistant 
director to his brother, H. M. Mar- 
vin, head of Biograph. The result 
was soon seen in D. W. Griffith’s 
first film, “The Adventures of Dol- 
lie,” billed as “one of the most re- 
markable cases of child stealing,” 
showing “the thwarting by a kind 
Providence of the attempt to kid- 
nap for revenge a pretty little girl 
by a gypsy.” The completed pic- 
ture was 713 feet of film. It was 
released July 14, 1908. 

From that very modest beginning 
Griffith developed the “flash-back,” 
“close - up,” “mist - photography” 
“fade-out” and a host of other revo- 
lutionary ideas which caused great 
gasps of astonishment when they 
were first flashed upon the screen. 
When the “close-up” was shown 
for the first time at a small the- 
atre the audience rose, shouting, 


and demanded to be shown the feet 
of the actors. 


Pioneered in Features 


Griffith was also the first director 
to make pictures beyond the one- 
reel length. His departure from the 
standard thousand-foot length film 
caused an open break between him 
and officers of the Biograph com- 
pany, who maintained that the pub- 
lic would never stand for a two- 
reel picture. 

The public did, and demanded 
more. Then came “Judith of Be- 
thulia,” the first four-reeler, another 
instantaneous success with Ameri- 
can and European audiences. Early 
in 1915 came “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” which was the greatest feat 
of its kind ever attempted. ‘The 
Struggle” is D. W. Griffith’s latest 
United Artists picture. 





The Great Discoverer 





D. W. Griffith, whose “The 
Struggle,” a United Artists 
picture will be seen at the 
Ses ea anor gue ated coats theatre on 
BR Beier nee , has probably 
discovered and _ developed 
more motion picture stars 
than all other directors com- 
bined. And most of them 
started their careers with the 
old Biograph company. 

Following is a partial list 
started by Griffith: 

Mary Pickford, Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish, Richard Bar- 
thelmess, Blanche Sweet, Mae 
Marsh, Owen Moore, Henry 
B. Walthall, Alice Joyce, Lio- 
nel Barrymore, Jack and Lot- 
tie Pickford, Mabel Normand, 


James . Kirkwood, Harry 
Carey, Mack Sennett, Mary 
Alden, Robert Harron and 


Constance Talmadge. 


Claude Cooper in 
New D. W. Griffith 


Screen Production 





A veteran of many character 
parts is Claude Cooper who plays 
one of the more important roles in 
D. W. Griffith’s “The Struggle,” 
a United Artists picture which will 


be ON aes ccai heen thenrcipson ete theatre, 
DOR UNATIG oosiGtec ese sted hrgetent Cooper, 
who is of British ancestry, has 


played 539 parts up to the end of 
the theatrical season of 1930-31. 
Among the notable plays in which 
he has created character roles may 
be included “Front Page,” “Juno 
and the Peacock,’ “The Mock ‘Tur- 
tle,’ “The Hottentot,’ “The Red 
Mill,” ‘“Checkers,’—and more re- 
cently — “The Long Road” and 
“Unexpected Husbands.” 


Cooper, whose professional ca- 
reer started when he was 18 months 
of age, in the Royal Theatre, Dub- 
lin, was for many years a member 
of the famous F. F. Proctor Stock 
Company at the Fifth Avenue The- 
atre in New York. With the popu- 
lar Russ Whytal he played reper- 
toire during a long period in the 
West Indies. His is a familiar fig- 


ure to New York first-nighters. 


“The Struggle” is D. W. Grif- 
fith’s latest production and features 
Hal Skelly and Zita Johann. 
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a scene from D-W: Griffith's’ The Struggle” 


2—Two Col. Scene (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


Hal Skelly #eatured Player in 
D‘W Griffiths The Struggle 


5—One Col. Feature Player 
(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


| NEWSPAPER SHORTS 


Hal Skelly, who will be seen in 
wa De BiPUeeie Ot Tier. Gijsceseciiceas 
theatre “beginning ie i Bi cvcccsssees Fi 
once was a clown with the Barnum 
and Bailey circus. A part of his act 
was a somersault from a_ spring- 
board over four elephants lined up 
side by side. At one performance 
the fourth elephant threw his trunk 
up while Skelly was in mid-air, send- 
ing him flying across the arena, 
painfully injuring him. It was the 
last of circus acrobats for Skelly, 
who has the male lead in D. W. 
Griffith’s latest picture. 


K m9 E 4 


“The Struggle,” D. W. Griffith’s 
latest picture, to be shown at 
Be nominee Tce Nees theatre, beginning 
ora katie ies Speen et , has a double-barreled 
romance running through the story. 
Side by side with the main theme, 
the love of a young couple which 
withstood all trials and triumphed 
in the end, is the romance of a still 
younger pair of lovers, whose hap- 
piness depends upon the same set 
of circumstances. Hal Skelly and 
Zita Johann are the featured couple; 
Jackson Halliday and Evelyn Bald- 
win, the more youthful pair. 


“The Struggle,” D. W. Griffith’s 
latest picture, which comes to the 
erie ces theatre ‘next oo) jg. 
was produced in the Bronx, New 
York City, at what used to be 
known as the “old Edison studio,” 
because it had formerly been the 
producing home of the old Edison 
Company, one of the pioneer 
American film companies. This 
plant, rebuilt and equipped for the 
making of talking pictures, is now 
known as the Audio-Cinema Stu- 
dio. Years ago Thomas A. Edison 
conducted many of his experiments 
in cinematography here, inciuding 
some of the earliest attempts in 
the production of sound pictures, 
by means of synchronized phono- 
graph records. 


Zita Johann, leading woman in 
“The Struggle,” has a black and 
white cat named “Moses” which she 
carries to every engagement she 
plays, because the cat is supposed 
to bring her good luck. The cat 
reposed in Miss Johann’s dressing 
room, just off the main stage at the 
Audio-Cinema Studio, during the 
filming of D. W. Griffith’s latest 
picture, “The Struggle,” which will 
be enOwn ate foo theatre, 
bewinninig: <5 eo 


* * & 


Because it required nearly four 
hours to apply his make-up, Hal 
Skelly lived for ten days in the 
studio in which D. W. Griffith pic- 


turized “The Struggle,’ which 
comes: to: the 2350.7 c.: theatre on 
Sie as eed aes At the climax of 


“The Struggle” Skelly wears a two- 
months’ growth of beard and dis- 
plays other signs of dissipation, and 
in order to have the time to don 
his make-up and to be ready for 
work by nine each morning he 
made his home in the studio. 
* * * 


Charlotte Wynters, whom D. W. 
Griffith cast for the short but im- 
portant role of Nina in his latest 
picture, “The Struggle,” comes of 
a long line of Virginia and West 
Virginia ancestry. Her great 
grandfather, one Colonel Heather- 
ington, had been one of the first 
owners and operators of a coal 
mine in the famous West Virginia 
fields. “The Struggle” will be seen 
athe ne. eae theatre, beginning 
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EDNA HAGAN [S LATEST 
GRIFFITH — DISCOVERY; 
GETS EMOTIONAL ROLE 


Child Star Selected for Big Part 
in “The Struggle,” Griffith’s 
Latest Production 








In D. W. Griffith’s latest picture, 
“The Struggle,” which will be seen 
at Na ogsgt hd s SRT ER theatre, 
COMMIENCIN Go oe eas , there 
is a very important role which is 
played by a girl eight years old. 
When Griffith was casting his pic- 
ture he was confronted hy the ex- 
acting task of finding a child act- 
ress who could fill the requirements 
of this truly difficult role. 

D. W. Griffith is known for his 
skill in casting. His discoveries of 
screen talent from the earliest per- 


iod of the motion picture’s develop- 


ment have been notable. Mary Pick- 
ford, Richard Barthelmess, Lillian 
and Dorothy Gish, Carol Dempster 
are only a few of the big number 
of screen personalities which he dis- 
covered and developed. 

For weeks Griffith interviewed 
children. Many of these were tal- 
ented in the extreme, but none of 
them seemed just right for the part. 

Finally a girl named Edna Hagan 
came to his attention. Griffith 
talked to her, explained the out- 
standing characteristics of the part 
to her, and then improvised a few 
lines which he requested her to re- 
peat. The child read these lines 
with amazing facility. 

“I will see no further applicants 
for the role of Mary,” said Mr. 
Griffith to his assistants. “This is 
the child for the part.” Weeks of 
study followed, during which in fre- 
quent meetings with Griffith and 
Hal Skelly, who had been selected 
to play the leading male role, Edna 
Hagan lived up to the promise she 
had given in the first test try-out 
and became ever more and more 
perfect in the role of Mary. 


Born in New York 

Edna Hagan, who was born in 
New York, Dec. 29, 1922, and isn’t 
yet nine’ years old, has followed a 
professional career since she was 
an infant. She was first photo- 
graphed when she was six months 
old, and a year later played a bit 
with Richard Dix in a picture 
called “Lucky Devil.” She was one 
of the children in Herbert Bre- 
non’s picture, “A Kiss for Cinde- 
rella,’ and since that time has 
worked constantly for screen and 
stage. Among the longer pictures 
in which she appeared are “Broad- 
way Nights” with Lois Wilson; 
“Miss America” with Fay Lam- 
phier; “Laughter” with Nancy Car- 
roll and “Applause” with Helen 
Morgan. 

Edna has appeared on the stage 
in “Sari,” Mitzi’s starring vehicle, 
and Florenz Ziegfeld’s “Show 
Boat.” She has also modeled in 
exclusive fashion displays, and has 
broadcasted over _ radio. “The 
Struggle,” a United Artists pic- 
ture is her latest screen work. 


WAITED 18 YEARS TO BE 
DIRECTED BY GRIFFITH 


When Lyda Kane, veteran stage 
actress, started work on “The Strug- 
gle,’ D. W. Griffith’s latest United 
Artists picture, which comes to the 
sition bakes theatre on 
an ambition which waited eighteen 
years for fulfillment was realizea. 

It goes back to 1913 in Chicago. 
Miss Kane then was in musical 
comedy. While appearing in Sing- 
er’s “Goddess of Liberty,” with 
Sally Fisher and Joe E. Howard, 
she was engaged to play a part in 
a motion picture which was being 
made at Lincoln Carter’s studio on 
the North Side. There she met 
Mary Pickford and Owen Moore in 
a picture being directed by David 
Miles. 

Miss Pickford and Mr. Moore 
were discoveries of D. W. Griffith, 
and Miss Kane heard so much of 
the master director that then and 
there she resolved to be directed 
in a picture by him. She returned 
to New York several months later 
and instantly bent her activities to 
appearing in a Griffith picture. But 
she never made it. Now, eighteen 
years afterward, she is in a Griffith 
picture, “The Struggle,” portraying 
the role of a motherly Irish woman. 

This, of course, is not her first 
movie work. She had several roles 
in silent pictures, and more re- 
cently appeared in several talkies 
in Hollywood and New York. She 
won her present role as the result 
of her work in “Secrets of a Secre- 
tary,” which Claudette Colbert and 
Charles Ruggles made at the New 
York studio of Paramount. 

When Griffith learned of Miss 
Kane’s eighteen-year ambition his 
interest was intrigued. He sought 
out the actress upon the set and 
had a long talk with her. And as 
a result of this she won extra lines 
and a larger part in “The Strug- 
gle,” which will be shown at the 
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SURE-FIRE CURRENT STORIES for YOUR NEWSPAPERS 








Intense Drama in 


Silent Scenes in 
“The Struggle” 





Zita Johann, who is making her 
first screen appearance as leading 
woman in D. W. Griffith’s picture, 
“The Struggle,” which comes to the 
Sat Seventecees theatre Onis ccsascteawests 
has several scenes in this picture 
which are played in utter silence. 
Miss Johann, who has won high 
honors for her dramatic work in 
notable stage successes, makes 
these silent scenes eloquent. 

One such scene is that in which 
the actress, depicting the wife of 
a young American workman who 
has gone down and out, sits sewing 
on some “piece work” which she 
has brought home to her miserable 
quarters, in an attempt to eke out 
an income. She is alone. Not a 
sound is to be heard but the snip- 
snip of her scissors as they bite 
into the garment. 

But into this sound somehow the 
clever actress has managed to put 
a world of meaning, the tragedy of 
despair, the dramatic intensity of 
her waiting, almost without hope 
for the return of the absent hus- 
band. It is a bit of work which 
makes one realize that there is 
something in acting beside good 
looks and beautiful costumes. 

Zita Johann shares the leading 
roles with Hal Skelly in “The 
Struggle,” a United Artists picture. 





a scene from D:W-Griffiths The Struggle 


3—Two Col. Scene (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 








Authenticity in “The Struggle” is 
Due to Griffith’s Own Experiences 





VARIED CAREER OF PRODUCER DURING HIS YOUTH NOW 
PLAYS BIG PART IN OBTAINING REALISTIC PORTRAYALS 





Not the least of the secrets of D. W. Griffith’s success in injecting 
authenticity into a wide diversity of screen characterizations is the sur- 
prising grasp of numerous trades and professions which the director has 
picked up at first hand through the years. 


From the first, screen portrayals 
under Griffith’s direction have had 
a way of ringing true. They ring 
so true, as a matter of fact, that 
one is aware on sight that they 
are based upon something more 
tangible than a mere working 
knowledge. And a survey of the 
producer’s life bears this out. 

For example, in “The Struggle,” 
the United Artists picture, which 
comes to the 
theatre On seca eveesteewds es daa : 
Hal Skelly, the leading man, por- 
trays the role of a foreman of a 
gang of puddlers in a steel foun- 
dry. One would expect, naturally, 
that when Griffith planned to* pic- 
ture these steel mill scenes he would 
call in a specialist, one who had 
worked at puddling. But he did 
nothing of the sort. And then it 
developed that he used to be a pud- 
dler himself. 

It has been so from the first. 
From experience he has_ pictured 
newspapermen, dramatists, poets, 
actors, singers, elevator operators, 
book salesmen, store clerks, scen- 
ario writers, ore shovellers, cartoon- 
ists, ditch diggers and several other 
kinds of tradesmen and professional 
men. All because at various times 
in his eventful life he has worked 
at those lines of businesses. 


Was Mail Boy on Newspaper 


Pee eeerererseressroreresenesensseseresnsee 


This experience started when, as 
a boy, young Griffith worked in the 
mailing room of his brother’s news- 
paper in a Kentucky town and later 
as a reporter on “Marse Henry” 
Watterson’s Louisville | Courier- 
Journal. In his reportorial work 
he did some dramatic reviewing, 
and after he had seen Julia Mar- 
lowe in “Romola” he decided to be- 
come an actor himself. 

His first step came in a charity 
performance with the Meffert Stock 
Company in the Masonic Temple at 
Louisville. The novice took the 
name of Lawrence Griffith and his 
first role was that of a dunce. He 
spoke one line: “The breeze from 
the lake blows chilly tonight.” Of 
course, it wasn’t night at all; it was 
a matinee. 

Griffith remained with the com- 
pany for the season, ekeing out his 
salary by running an elevator in a 
dry goods store and later as a clerk 
in a stationery store. Between times 
he sold books for the Baptist Week- 
ly and the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

His next step was with the John 
Griffith Strolling Players, and here, 
in order to avoid confusion, he took 
the name of David Brayington. His 
first job with this company was 
singing first bass in an off-stage 
quartette. And it didn’t take long 
for the first bass to strike out. Came 
other roles on the stage, and finally 
he worked into big company. He 
played with Helen Ware, Barney 
Bernard, Walker Whiteside, J. E. 
Dodson and finally with Nance 
O’Neill. 

Became a Poet 


Suddenly he became a poet, and 
once he was paid $35 by Leslie’s 
Weekly for a piece called “The 
Wild Duck.” Playwriting followed, 





and James K. Hackett did one of 
his dramatic pieces in Washington. 
It was called “A Fool and a Girl.” 

Other odd jobs came _ along, 
among them ore shovelling and 
steel puddling in Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In 1907, in Chicago, Griffith saw 
his first motion picture show. He 
thought the affair stupid, but the 
long lines waiting for admission 
were impressive. He wrote a screen 
version of “La Tosca,” and, going 
to New York, he tried to sell it to 
Edwin S. Porter at the old Edison 
Studio, the same in which “The 
Struggle” has just been completed. 

He didn’t sell his scenario, but he 
got a job as an actor, and this 
started a career of acting and scen- 
ario writing for more than a year. 
He became an assistant director for 
Biograph, and his first picture was 
booked as “one of the most remark- 
able cases of child stealing” show- 
ing “the thwarting by a kind Provi- 
dence of the attempt to kidnap for 
revenge a pretty little girl by a 
gypsy.” 


Became Outstanding Director 


From that very modest begin- 
ning, Griffith soon developed into 
the greatest director in the business. 
He developed the “flash-back,” 
“close-up,” “mist-photography,” “the 
fade-out” and a host of other revo- 
lutionary ideas. He also was the 
first director to make a picture 
longer than one reel, and he helped 
to develop such picture personages 
as Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Mary 
Pickford, Blanche Sweet, Richard 
Barthelmess, Mae Marsh, Owen 
Moore, Henry B. Walthall, Alice 
Joyce, Lionel Barrymore, Jack and 
Lottie Pickford, Mabel Normand, 
James Kirkwood, Harry Carey, 
Mack Sennett, Robert MHarron, 
Mary Alden and Constance Tal- 
madge. 





Zita Johann featured Player in 
DW Griffiths The Struggle 
6—One Col. Feature Player 
(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 





Still the Pioneer 





D. W. Griffith, producer of 
“The Struggle,’ a United 
Artists: pietire, =.1s- ever. the 
pioneer, as: was_ evidenced 
anew on the occasion of a 
recent television broadcast. 

A new television apparatus 
was about to be launched in 
New York, and those in 
charge fell upon the bright 
idea of having Griffith be the 
first honor guest. An enthus- 
iastic young salesman there- 
upon called upon the veteran 
director and said: “Mr. Grit- 
fith, how would you like to 
be the first movie director to 
‘be televised?” 

“Why,” was the reply, “I’d 
like it fine, but it already has 
been done.” 

And then it developed that 
more than two years ago the 
director was the subject of a 
television broadcast made by 
General Electric at Schenec- 
tady, -N.¥ 


D. W. GRIFFITH HONORED 
BY STAGE EMPLOYEES 
UNION IN NEW YORK 


Director Received Gold Card and 
Life Membership While Making 
“The Struggle” 








During the filming of “The Strug- 
gle,” which will be shown at 
Sees cae tia aes theatre, beginning on 
Beshaekte psoas ,» D. W. Griffith, the 
director and producer of this pic- 
ture of contemporary American life 
was the recipient of a high honor 
from the ranks of organized labor. 

The International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees, com- 
monly referred to as the “stage 
hands’ union,” embraces most of 
the artisans employed in and around 


the motion picture studios. It is 
a nation-wide organization with 
branches throughout the United 


States and Canada. 

Some years ago in Los Angeles, 
before the national organization 
was perfected, D. W. Griffith was 
signally honored by becoming the 
recipient of a diamond studded gold 
card which conferred honorary life 
membership upon him and which 
was presented by the Stage Hands 
of Los Angeles, Local No. 33. The 
honor was also conferred as recog- 
nition of the well-known fact that 
D. W. Griffith was the pioneer of 
all motion picture directors and led 
the way to the art of the modern 
photoplay. 

Last July this honor was dupli- 
cated and in a way repeated by a 
New York branch of the now thor- 
oughly established national organ- 
ization which conferred honorary 
life membership on Mr. Griffith. 
The ceremony took place on the 
stage of the Audio-Cinema Studio 
in the Bronx, New York City, 
where scenes for “The Struggle,” a 
United Artists picture, were being 
photographed. The _ organization 
which conferred the gold card on 
the director is known as Local No. 
52 and embraces the motion picture 
studio mechanics of New York. 

The life membership had been 
voted to Mr. Griffith nearly a year 
ago, but it was not until he settled 
down to production work on “The 
Struggle,” that the representatives 
of the union were able to catch up 
with him. 


Leading Players in D. W. Griffith’s 
“The Struggle” Got Start on Stage 


Hal Skelly and Zita Johann Received First Big Opportunity on Stage 
by Arthur Hopkins, Broadway Producer 


By one of those odd coincidences which sometimes occur in the the- 
atre, it happens that each of the featured players in D. W. Griffith’s 


” 


latest picture, “The Struggle, 


which comes to the 
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CHOAIIS OF hod as Sk , received the opportunity which led to the 


greatest triumph of his or her ca- 
reer from the same person — that 
person being Arthur Hopkins, the 
stage producer. Hal Skelly and 
Zita Johann are the two players 
who thus benefitted by the astute 
judgment of this acknowledged 
leader in theatre productions of the 
better class. 


It was in 1917, at a time when 
Skelly was appearing in musical 
comedy on Broadway, that Hop- 
kin’s discerning eye singled him out 
for what was to prove the greatest 
role ot his career, thus far. George 
Manker Watters, then the manager 
of the Central Theatre at Broadway 
and Forty-seventh Street, New 
York, had hastily constructed a play 
which he called “Burlesque,” and 
had interested Hopkins in it. Skelly, 
who before he became a popular 
Broadway comedian in one musical 
hit after another, had done a little 
of everything in the way of acting, 
including several years as a “hoof- 
er” in shows of the old Columbia 
Burlesque Wheel, became Hopkins’ 
choice for the title role in the Wat- 
ters play. The actor was offered 
the part and accepted it, but it was 
ten years before the play saw its 
New York premiere. In September, 
1927, it opened at the Plymouth 
Theatre, and was an instantaneous 
hit—one which achieved a two-year 
run. And Skelly, hitherto merely a 
moderately successful actor was 
lifted to new heights of popularity 
by his portrayal of the pivotal role 
of Skid, the hoofer. The actor, like 
the character which he imperson- 
ated, became the toast of Broad- 
way, he was “made”—thanks to the 
opportunity which Arthur Hopkins 
had brought him. 


Johann Gets Opportunity 


With Zita Johann the story is 
quite different. She was a com- 
paratively unknown player when 
Hopkins selected her to play the part 
of the young woman in his much 
discussed production of “Machinal,” 
the play which dramatized, in a 
measure, the main elements of the 
sensational Snyder murder case. 
For professional experience she had 
behind her several years of road- 
touring in Theatre Guild and Civic 
Repertory road companies, and a 
few appearances in unsuccessful 
plays, most of which died during 
the periods of try-out, and so nevei 
reached Broadway. It was while 
she was playing in one of these 
doomed-to-fail productions, in a 
Long Island town, that Arthur Hop- 
kins saw her and fixed her in his 
mind for “Machinal.” Miss Jo- 
hann tells, with great merriment, 
how she was “fired” on the night 
Hopkins was out front because the 
management wanted her to give her 
role a melodramatic and bombastic 
portrayal. Zita Johann, on the 
night in question, ignored these in- 
structions, and played with a quiet 
restraint that won the approval of 
the noted producer in the audience. 


Electrified First-Nighters 


Some months later the brilliant 
first-night audience which gathered 
to witness the premiere of a new 
Hopkins’ production was electrified 
by the performance of the slight 
young actress who played the role 
of the unfortunate woman caught in 
a web of circumstantial evidence and 
doomed to the chair. Here was a 
new genius of -tragedy—who was 
she? They turned feverishly to 
their programs and discovered the 
name of Zita Johann. Few had 
ever heard of her before. She was 
an Arthur Hopkins discovery. And 
soon, from one end of the country 
to the other, readers were learning 
through the columns of the New 
York dramatic correspondents of 
the brilliant playing of Zita Johann 
in “Machinal.”” 


Both Skelly and Johann have 
again been favored by their selec- 
tion by a famous producer for roles 
which offer them new opportunities 
for depth and beauty of artistic ex- 
pression. In “The Struggle,” a 
United Artists picture personally 
directed by D. W. Griffith. which 
COMES: (Ow ehes i ados-s. aie theatre 
RS ATA ais scsi ees hive eae ee ; 
Skelly plays the role of a young 
workman who has quickly risen to 
be a foreman in a steel mill, and 
Zita Johann portrays the young girl 
who becomes his wife, and whose 
marriage vow to cherish him “for 
better or for worse” is put to the 
severest test in the course of the 
tense drama in D. W. Griffith’s 
picture. 


PREPARED REVIEWS 


(Review Number One) 


The moving story of man’s weak- 
ness and woman’s enduring love was 
revealed at the ..:......cccccsccseses theatre 
yesterday when D. W. Griffith’s lat- 
est United Artists picture, “The 
Struggle” was screened for the first 
time in this city. In this, his first 
film since “Abraham Lincoln,” 
Griffith has given us a recital of the 
fortunes ot a middle-class American 
family living in a great city today. 
The picture contains what is per- 
haps one of the strongest dramatic 
sequences yet to reach our screen. 

The story itself is commonplace 
enough, but is lifted to great 
heights by the unfailing genius of 
the director which, as always, ex- 
presses itself in countless humaniz- 
ing touches and also by the superb 
portrayals of its chief roles. Zita 
Johann, a gifted recruit from the 
stage, breathes life and spirit into 
the part ot Florrie,; a young wiie 
and mother; while Hal Skelly, hith- 
erto highly acclaimed for his im- 
mortal creation of the chief role in 
the play, “Burlesque,” on both stage 
and screen, reaches new heights and 
displays unsuspected dramatic pow- 
er in a living, breathing, incredibly 
realistic creation of the role of Jim- 
mie, a young American workman 
with an inherent weakness. 

Our story tells of how Florrie 
entrusts her love to Jimmie’s keep- 
ing in the belief that this love alone 
will be sufficient to hold Jimmie to 
the paths of a temperate and or- 
dered life. And so it seems to be 
until under the strain of a great 
crisis Jimmie’s will power crumples 
and the old weakness shows itself. 

To reveal the details of the story 
would be to rob our readers of the 
pleasure which must come from its 
unfolding on the screen. It is 
enough to say that in “The Strug- 
gle” Griffith has given us one of 
the most moving and _ exciting 
photodramas the ‘art of the screen 
has yet produced. 

The story of “The Struggle” was 
written by Anita Loos and John 
Emerson. The mechanics of the 
picture are well-nigh perfect and the 
quality of its sound, both as to dia- 
logue and as to the background or 
incidental sound, is far superior to 


that of pictures which have preceded 
“The Struggle.” . 








(Review Number Two) 


Hearts beat fast and furiously 
and eyes were bright with tears at 
PRG: sia cnc festane theatre yesterday 
before the final sequences of D. W. 
Griffith’s latest United Artists pic- 
ture flashed across the screen. For 
in “The Struggle” the “old master” 
has drawn upon the homely ingredi- 
ents of everyday life to fashion a 
drama that alternately amuses, 
moves to pity and finally tremen- 
dously excites the onlooker. No 
more human character has come to 
our screen in many moons than the 
Jimmie Wilson who is the central 
figure in this marvelously sympa- 
thetic study of a man’s weakness 
and a woman’s devotion; and no 
such sequence of sustained suspense 
has before been depicted by the 
camera, in the memory of this re- 
viewer, unless it may have been in 
one of Griffith’s own earlier mas- 
terpieces. 

There are moments of jollity and 
moments of despair, the comedy 
and tragedy of realistic life being 
finely interlaced into the ground- 
work of the dramatic structures. 
At length a deeply tragic note is 
‘predominant — and with ever-in- 
creasing momentum the story rushes 
on irresistibly to a dramatic climax 
which fairly freezes the spectator in 
ehorror before its final jcrash and 
downward plunge. And then—like 
a clear flute-call after the clash of 
cymbals—comes the whimsical end- 
ing. 

Griffith has been particularly for- 
tunate in the selection of his play- 
ers. Hal Skelly’s portrayal of 
Jimmie Wilson is a masterly study 
of an easy-going young American 
workman, clean-minded and intelli- 
gent—optimistic, fun-loving and ir- 
responsible. Co-featured with him 
is Zita Johann, skilled actress of the 
speaking stage, whom Griffith has 
drafted for this, her first screen ap- 
pearance. This is a picture which all 
classes and types of playgoers will 
understand and enjoy. It has the 
universal appeal of humanity. 


BIOGRAPHY and FEATURE STORIES for YOUR CAMPAIGN 





Zita Johann 


D. W. Griffith at the beginning 
of filming of “The Struggle,” 
which comes to the 
was assured that in 
Zita Johann he had selected a lead- 
ing woman of unusual intelligence, 
force and emotional power. At the 
conclusion of production on _ the 
picture, Mr. Griffith was convineed 
that his leading woman is a genius. 

Zita Johann is of Magyar birth. 
She was born in Hungary, but 
came to the United States as a 
child of nine, and has remained 
here ever since. Her father was an 
officer in the Hungarian Hussars, 
and stationed at the sizeable city 
of Temesvar, in the south of Hun- 
gary. On the “pustza” or plains 
near this city there were large 
gypsy camps, and it was the duty 
of the officers to make frequent trips 
of inspection in these settlements. 
Little Zita’s father fell into the 
habit of taking his daughter along 
with him on these trips and in this 
manner she learned the ways of the 
gypsies; they taught her their 
games and their songs and dances. 
The young girl learned to act out 
an expression of whatever emotion 
she felt. 


Came to America . 


Shortly before the start of the 
World War she was brought to 
America, and nine years later, at 
the early age of nineteen, she be- 
came one of several leading women 
to Basil Sidney in the first road 
tour repertory company the The- 
atre Guild sent out. Only a brief 
experience in stock had preceded 
this. George Bernard Shaw’s “The 
Devil’s Disciple,’ Leonid Andrey- 
ev’s “He Who Gets Slapped” and 
Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” were included 
in. the repertoire. 

Followed a succession of stock 
engagements, interspersed with 
metropolitan and road engagements, 
in which Miss Johann played many 
different parts, two of them—a role 
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in Tom. Barrys “Dawn” and 
Aloma in “Aloma of the South 
Seas” bringing her considerable 


New York runs, and adding to her 
reputation. 

Nineteen twenty-seven brought a 
long road tour in “The Cradle 
Song,” the play from the Spanish, 
which Eva Le Gallienne had pro- 
duced with her Civic Repertory 
Company in New York. In the 
Fall of 1928 she appeared in a play 
of Tennessee rural life called 
“Rope.” Then came her selection 
by Arthur Hopkins to create the 
role of the young woman in his 
memorable production of the play 
by Sophie Treadwell called “Ma- 
chinal.” 

This play had its New York pre- 
mier early in September, 1928. The 
critics proclaimed her a new-found 
genius of tragedy. 

Films—Hollywood Next 

Then the films beckoned! The 
young actress went to Hollywood— 
there to remain for six months with- 
out playing a part or making even 
one scene—one of those Hollywood 
puzzles that so leave the Film Cap- 
ital open to shafts of satire and 
upon which the critics seize so 
avidly. ee : 

Her real opportunity in pictures 
was soon to come, however, for 
D. W. Griffith had marked her in 
his mind for some time as the ideal 
leading-woman to play in his forth- 
coming picture of middle-class 
American life, “The Struggle.” a 
United Artists picture — and Miss 
Johann interrupted her long New 
York run in Philip Barry’s success- 
ful romance, “Tomorrow and To- 
morrow” to create under Griffith’s 
personal direction her first picture 
role—that of the young wife, Florrie, 
whose unwavering love endures 
through adversity as a beacon light 
shining in the darkness. 


Arthur Lipson 
Seen in Griffith’s 
“The Struggle” 


Among the many recruits from 
the legitimate stage to be seen in 
D. W. Griffith’s latest picture, “The 
Struggle,” which comes to the 
woos ive oo ssn as TRO theatre, starting 
Oak ania , is Arthur Lipson. In 
this Griffith picture Lipson appears 
in the role of a Jewish insurance 
collector, and his fine characteriza- 
tion gives distinction to this small 
part. 

This actor was born in Minsk, 
Russia, but came to the United 
States as a boy and was educated 
on the East Side of New York. He 
was educated for the ministry, but 
turned to the stage and played a 
part in the original “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” production with Richard 
Mansfield. He later sang a role in 
the first performance in this coun- 
try of the grand opera production 
of Wagner’s “Parsifal.” Lipson was 
a featured player in the ambitious 
attempt to establish a “Folies Ber- 
gere” in this country, the joint en- 
terprise by Jesse Lasky and Henry 
B. Harris. 








D. W. Griffith Saw His First Picture in 1907 


Director of ‘The Struggle” Made Picture Debut With Old Biograph Company 


D. W. Griffith was born in La- 
Grange, Ky., January 22, 1880, the 
son of Margaret Oglesby and Col. 
Jacob Wark Griffith, knewn locally 
as “Roarin’ Jake” Griffith during 
the Civil War. 

As a boy young Griffith worked 
in the mailing room of his brother’s 
newspaper in a Kentucky town and 
later as a reporter for “Marse 
Henry”  Watterson’s Louisville 
Courier-Journal. On the latter job 
he witnessed a performance of “Ro- 
mola” by Julia Marlowe, and de- 
cided then and there to become a 
dramatist. 

As his first step, he became an 
actor. His first job was with the 
Meffert Stock Company. The play 
was “The District School” and the 
novice portrayed the role of a dunce. 
Off-times the young actor, who had 
taken the stage name of Lawrence 
Griffith, did odd jobs, among them 
running an elevator in a dry goods 
emporium, acting as a clerk in a 
stationery store and selling books 
for a Baptist publishing house. 

Following a season with the Mef- 
fert Stock Company, Griffith was 
taken on by the John Griffith Stroll- 
ing Players, and to avoid confusion 
in names the actor became David 
Brayington. Other stock compan- 
ies followed, the actor returning to 
his original name of Lawrence 
Griffith, and he played with such 
stars as Helen Ware, Barney Ber- 
nard, Walker Whiteside, J. E. Dod- 
son and Nance O’Neill. 


Wrote for Leslie’s 


Between times there was another 
phase of the Griffith career. In 
1905, he was a poet, and Leslie's 
Weekly payed him $35 for one con- 
tribution. He also worked as an 
ore shoveller and a puddler in a 
steel foundry at Tonawanda, N. Y. 
But he finally arrived at his goal, 
that of playwriting, and James K. 
Hackett offered one of his pieces, 
“A Fool and a Girl’ at the Colum- 
bia Theatre, Washington. Unfor- 
tunately, the play was a failure, and 
his other nineteen plays never were 
produced. 

Start Screen Work in Chicago 

Then came the beginnings of one 
of the greatest careers in the mov- 
ies. In Chicago, Griffith saw his 
first motion picture, and thought it 
quite stupid. But the long lines in 
front of the theatre impressed him, 
so he wrote a screen version of the 
opera, “La Tosca.” Coming to New 
York he offered it to Edwin S. 
Porter, producer of “The Great 





Train Robbery,” but instead Porter 
gave the applicant a job as an 
actor, 

While working with Porter, Grif- 
fith confided in his friend, Frank 
Marion, his ambition to write for 
the screen, and, having no vacan- 
cies in his Kalem company, Mr. 
Marion sent him to Biograph, in 
which he was a stockholder. Wal- 
lace McCutcheon, Biograph direc- 
tor, looked at Griffith’s scenarios and 
then did just what Porter did — 
gave him a job as an actor. He ap- 
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peared in such pictures as “ ’Ostler 
Joe,” “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower” and other one-reelers. He 
wrote the scenario of “Over the 
Hill to the Poorhouse.” 

In June, 1908, Griffith became an 
assistant director for Biograph, his 
first film being “The Adventures of 
Dollie,” billed as “one of the most 
remarkable cases of child-stealing,” 
showing “the thwarting by a kind 
Providence of the attempt to kid- 
nap for revenge a pretty little girl 
by a gypsy.” The completed pic- 
ture was 713 feet long; it was re- 
leased July 14, 1908. 





From that very modest begin- 
ning Griffith developed the “flash- 
back,” “mist photography,” “the 
fade-out” and a host of other revolu- 
tionary ideas. He was the first 
director to make pictures longer 
than one reel. His departure from 
the standard 1000-foot picture 
caused a break between himself and 
the officers of the Biograph com- 
pany, who maintained that the pub- 
lic would never stand for two-reel- 
ers. But the public did, and de- 
manded more. 


Produced First Feature Film 


Then came “Judith of Bethulia,” 
the first four-reel film, an instan- 
taneous success. And early in 1915 
“The Birth of a Nation” was shown 
in Los Angeles. Nothing like it 
was ever seen before. Two years 
before that, though, Griffith made 
“The Battle of the Sexes,” and the 
following year “The Avenging Con- 
science,” a forerunner of the Ger- 
man art films. In 1916 “Intoler- 
ance” was the Griffith contribution. 

During the war the Allies com- 
missioned Mr. Griffith to make 
“Hearts of the World,” a propa- 
ganda film with a message to the 
world. He made some scenes on 
the battlefields of France. 

In April, 1917, D. W. Griffith, 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks 
and Charles Chaplin joined hands 
and founded United Artists Corpo- 
ration. The first Griffith picture 
under this arrangement was “Brok- 
en Blossoms,” with Lillian Gish and 
Richard Barthelmess. This was 
followed by “The Love Flower,” 
“Way Down East,” “Dream Street,” 
“Orphans of the Storm,” “One Ex- 
citing Night,” “The White Rose,” 
“America,” “Isn’t Life Wonderful,” 
“Sally of the Sawdust.” Then he 
made “That Royle Girl’ and “The 
Sorrows of Satan” for Paramount. 

“Drums of Love” was the first 
picture made for United Artists 
after an absence of three years. This 
was followed by “The Battle of the 
Sexes,” the same story he made in 
1913, and “Abraham Lincoln,” his 
first venture into the all-talking 
field. : 

“The Struggle,” a United Artists 
picture is the latest. This film, 
from an original story by Anita 
Loos and John Emerson, presents 
Zita Johann and Hal Skelly in the 
leading roles. It was made at the 
old Edison studio in New York 
City and personally directed by D. 
W. Griffith. 








Evelyn Baldwin 





A chance encounter on a Long 
Island beach fired the spark of 
cinematic ambition in Evelyn Bald- 
win, who plays one of the leading 


roles in D. W. Griffith’s “The 
Struggle,” which comes to _ the 
EE iia AS theatre 2ON veces ees 


Miss Baldwin, a New York girl, 
was boating with her father when 
on an isolated stretch of shore they 
observed what appeared to be a 
South Sea settlement. It was the 
location camp of a picture company 
engaged in the filming of a tropic 
scene not far from the towering 
spires of New York’s skyscrapers. 
They landed to watch the filming. 
Miss Baldwin’s youth caught the 
eye of the director, and she soon 
found herself pressed into service 
aS an extra. 


A determination to make her way 
in pictures was born then and 
there, although the girl was in her 
first year in high school. Bits and 
small parts in pictures followed as 
often as the opportunity presented 
itself, and finally Evelyn was tested 
to play the lead opposite Richard 
Dix in “Nothing But the Truth.” 
But now sound swept across the 
screen, her voice betrayed her in- 
experience. And so the golden op- 
portunity was lost. 


The young aspirant then under- 
went a course of training at the 
American Academy of Dramatic 
Art, and before graduation she was 
playing a leading role in the New 
York stage production, “It Never 
Rains.” The voice, once a weak 
point, had become an element of 
strength through a highly per- 
fected diction. 


It may be recalled that D. W. 
Griffith, during his long screen ca- 
reer, has been noted for his dis- 
coveries of talented young players. 
Mary Pickford, Richard Barthel- 
mess, Mae Marsh, Bobbie Harron, 
Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Con- 
stance Talmadge and Carol Demp- 
ster are among those favorites 
whose introduction to the films was 
made under the tutelage of this 
master director. 


“The Struggle,” a United Artists 
picture, which comes to the................ 
theatre reveals Zita Johann and Hal 
Skelly in the leading roles. 


GRIFFITH REMEMBERS 
OLD-TIMERS FOR ROLES 
IN HIS LATEST PICTURE 


They are always bobbing up dur- 
ing the filming of a Griffith picture 
—those actors of an elder genera- 
tion who worked under Griffith in 
the old days. It is not so surpris- 
ing, perhaps, when one reme:nbers 
that it was D. W. Griffith who gave 
pictures their real start on the road 
to an art of entertainment, and that 
from his pioneering work sprang 
motion pictures as we know them 
today in theatres. 





Several such instances took place 
during the recent making of “The 
Struggle,” Griffith’s latest picture, 
which will be seen at the.................... 
theatre, beginning 
the studio in the Bronx, far up in 
New York City’s northern cutposts, 
several of these old veterans of the 
studios found their way, intent on 
seeing “the Boss” themselves, ig- 
noring agents and relying on old 
associations to secure them a day or 
two of work. Griffith always sees 
them, exchanges greetings and brief 
reminiscences, and in some manner 
manages to employ them, running 
them into some scene as extras if 
he cannot use them as “bits.” 


It was one such old-timer who 
secured the small part of the bar- 
tender in the first speakeasy scene 
in “The Struggle,” the United Art- 
ists picture. He is Ed Laurence, 
and he stated that he had last 
worked with Griffith in a one-reeler 
called “The Rounders,” which was 
made 20 years ago in the old Bio- 
eraph Studio at 175th Street and 
Westchester Avenue, New York 
City. 

Griffith remembered him. “That’s 
going back pretty close to the be- 
ginning, Ed,” he admitted. “TI 
taught you a few things about pic- 
ture work 20 years ago; put your 
make-up on, and let’s see if you’ve 
remembered them.” The actor did 
as he was told and got behind the 
bar. He had remembered. 


occ eeeccccreceecesnetece 


Charlotte Wynters 


From a sheltered uprearing whieh 
goes with the traditions of a long 
line of Southern ancestry to a stage 
reputation for the portrayal of 
hard, cynical, modern city roles is 
a long jump, but this is the dis- 
tance that was traveled by Char- 
lotte Wynters, who portrays the 
role of a vampire in D. W. Griffith’s 
“The Struggle,” which will be seen 
beginning next 





It was in finishing school at 
Columbus that Charlotte became a 
student of the classics and devel- 
oped an aptitude for the reading of 
blank verse, as evidenced in her re- 
citals from Shakespeare and Maet- 
erlinck. It was this aptitude which 
led to her first appearance upon the 
stage. 

A troupe playing Maurice V. 
Samuel’s ‘ biblical romance, “The 
Wanderer,” came to Columbus. 
This was the company which had 
appeared in New York with the re- 
nowned Florence Reed at its head. 
Due to the illness of an actress one 
of the minor roles were open. 
Charlotte Wynter’s local reputa- 
tion for reading blank verse came 
to the notice of the management, 


and she was employed to fill this 


part. 

“The Wanderer” toured the coun- 
try for several years. In its second 
season Miss Wynters had a more 
important role, and in the third sea- 
son she succeeded Florence Reed 
in the featured role. 

That summer young Miss Wyn- 
ters headed an attempt to establish 
a stock company in her home town 
of Wheeling, but gave it up and 
went to Paterson, N. J., where she 
spent a year at the head of her own 
stock company. Next she was the 
star of a neighborhood stock com- 
pany—this time in a Northside Chi- 
cago theatre. Here she remained 
for a year before moving to Chi- 
cago’s downtown section to spend a 
season as leading woman playing 
opposite William Hodge in one of 
his popular successes. 

In 1930, she made a big hit in 
the Broadway run of the stage play, 
“Bad Girl.” She was playing the 
leading role in “A Regular Fellow” 
which was a revival under a new 
title of the plav. “A Man’s Man,” 
when D. W. Griffith engaged her 
for the role of Nina in “The Strug- 
gle.” This latter is her first talk- 
ing picture experience. 


Hal Skelly 


Hal Skelly, leading man in “The 
Struggle,” D. W. Griffith’s picture 
wilich comes °t6.the -<20..6.5..6052 osc 
HNEAtTES = ON ica ee , is a 
natural-born actor. So natural, in 
fact, that he clashed with his par- 
ents at a very early age because of 
his penchant for attaching himself 
to traveling circuses and carnivals. 

Hal’s childhood was spent in Al- 
leghany, Pa., where he more than 
once was put to bed supperless for 
purloining the family supply of 
candles to use as footlights in his 
“play-shows.” Once, indeed, he 
nearly set the house afire. At the 
age of fourteen the family moved 
to Davenport, Iowa, and about six 
months later, when Norris and 
Roe’s “Dog and Pony Show” ar- 
rived in that city, Hal was a goner. 


Runs Away Again 


_The show had no more than ar- 
rived in town when the neighbors 
spotted young Hal astride a trick 
burro in the carnival parade down 
Main Street. His father called a 
halt to that, but three days later 
the freckled-face youngster ran 
away and joined the show in a 
neighboring town. He signed on 
aS a Sweeper in the horses’ tent, 
but a month later found him hold- 
ing a place among the clowns. Two 
months later he was arrested by the 
sheriff, who had read of the re- 
wards offered for the missing youth. 

As punishment, Hal was shipped 
off to boarding school at Peru, In- 
diana, but this was so near Chicago 
that the lure was too strong. The 
kid ran away to the big city and 
broke through the barriers of the 
La Salle Street Theatre and secured 
employment as a dancer in “The 
Time, The Place and The Girl.” 
Here again Fate stepped in, for one 
night State Senator James Butler 
attended the show and recognized 
his nephew, young Skelly, in the 
cast. As a lesson the Senator had 
the boy put in jail for two days to 
scare him, but when Hal was re- 
leased he struck out for San Fran- 
cisco instead of home. 


Toured Pacific Coast 


Now he became a trouper in 
earnest. As “Tumbling Harold 
Skelly,” he joined the Zinn musical 
comedy organization, which played 
up and down the Pacific Coast, and 
two years later he joined a medi- 
cine show in Oklahoma. Several 
other carnival shows held him for 
about two years more, and then he 
hit up with Barnum and Bailey’s 
circus. He toured the globe with 
this outfit. 


_ Back in the United States, he 
joined up in minstrelsy with Lew 
Dockstader, and then came varied 
performances in a stock company. 
Vaudeville, burlesque and musical 
comedy came in their natural order, 
“So Long Letty” being one of his 
principal shows. 
A Star on Broadway 


By this time the comedian was 
so well known that when Arthur 
Hopkins sought a leading man for 
“Burlesque,” the succesful Broad- 
way play, he fastened upon Skelly. 
Up went Skelly’s name in electric 
lights, the show lasting on Broad- 
way a year and a half. Then, when 
Paramount bought the movie riguts 
Skelly repeated upon the screen, 
the picture being called “The Dance 
of Life.” 

When D. W.. Griffith began 
thinking about his next picture he 
sought out Hal Skelly, and for 
weeks and weeks the two were 
closeted together making an exten- 
Sive study of the leading role. The 
result was that when Griffith be- 
gan picturizing “The Struggle,” a 
United Artists picture, it was a mat- 
ter of conjecture which was Hal 
Skelly and which Jimmy Wilson, 
the leading part he plays. 


“The Struggle’ 
Johann’s First 
Screen Portrayal 











: Zita, Johann plays her first mo- 
tion picture role in D. W. Griffith’s 


“The Struggle,” which will be 
SHOWN at. caisson theatre begin- 
PONE fA esis Miss Johann has 


attained considerable distinction on 
the Stage, particularly through her 
creation of the leading role in Ar- 
thur Hopkin’s production of “Ma- 
chinal.” Prior to that she had 
toured the country in leading fe- 
male roles in “Cradle Song”—sent 
out by Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic 
Repertory Company, and in “Peer 
Gynt,” “He Who Gets Slapped” 
and “The Devil’s Disciple”—all 
these in the Theatre Guild’s first 
road tour company. Her longest 
New York run has been in “To- 
morrow and Tomorrow” which she 
played all last season, and in which 
she will tour the principal cities in 
the coming theatrical season. 

_ In “The Struggle ” a United Art- 
ists picture which is an independent 
D. W. Griffith production, Zita Jo- 
pas is co-featured with Hal Skel- 
y. 









A MAN 
OF STEEL 


.»» Who turned 
to tinsel! 


Fate blew the breath of folly in 
his face and sent him reeling, 
raving on the road to ruination... 
Until a woman's love reached 
out and threw him her heart for 
a life-line... and then...but you 
must see this vivid document... 
This new masterpiece from an 
old master and genius! 
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PERSONALLY DIRECTED 





It's the screen's ultimate achievement 
UNITED 


ARTISTS in realism, suspense and story! 
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Teaser Ads 


The title “THE STRUGGLE” contains powerful ammunition, yet at 
the same time it has vital teaser significance. As a supplementary ad 
campaign to your regular large size ads it is advisable to run a special 
teaser campaign of smaller ads which feature the title, make no mention 
of the cast or director, but at the same time pique the curiosity of the 
average newspaper reader. 


"THE 
J TRUGGLE” 
'S taking place 


I Cvery home 
right now. Even 





Since the theme of “THE STRUGGLE” is one that is ever present in 
homes, both middle class and wealthy, you have a point of attraction 
that can make itself felt in these ads. Go right after Mr. Breadwinner. 
Tell him that here is a picture that will hit right at the core of his own 
every-day problems—that will paint his neighbors in different colors 
than vhe hues in which he now recognizes them. Sell your title in 
advance and when your regular ads smash into the newspapers they 
will have gained double significance. 


CATCHLINES 


He molded steel. ... Fate molded him. ... The folly of youth’s mad 
fling at pleasure! 


D. W. Griffith, grand master of them all, directed this seething epic 


of human emotions! 
* * * 


A love brave enough to hold a man and woman together, yet hang- 
ing on the flimsy thread of a fading happiness. 


+ * & 


The ever upward surge of love triumphant over temptations and 
struggles of our daily existence. 


& * * 
His obscured vision saw a demon in the guise of his own child... . 
Crazed with drink he raised his hand against his own flesh and blood! 


* & * 


D. W. Griffith, the master of suspense, creates a climax that leaves 


you gasping with tense excitement. ... See the soul stirring finish of 
this vivid masterpiece of direction! 
* * * 


The strength of human willpower lifts a courageous woman and 
her man... lifts them high above the danger of being trampled in the 
dust of life’s unhappy heartaches. 

* 


* * 


“The Birth of a Nation,” “Way Down East,” “Broken Blossoms”— 
all milestones building up to a crescendo of success as viewed in D. W. 
Griffith’s “THE STRUGGLE.” 


GRIFFITHS 
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KNOX HATS 


Feature Hal Skelly 


AL SKELLY has been a wearer of Knox Hats for many years. Therefore, the Knox Hat 
Company immediately seized upon “THE STRUGGLE” as a perfect medium for a national 
tie-up whereby they could publicize Skelly and their product at the same time. 





Knox Hats are sold in thousands of stores all over the country. They reach the better class 
of trade and have a reputation for quality that is in keeping with the high standard of D. W. Grif- 
fith’s production. 


They have prepared special photographs of Hal Skelly wearing a Knox Hat. During the New 
York run of “THE STRUGGLE” windows all over the city burst forth with these photographic 
enlargements of Skelly bearing big black and white placards mentioning the fact that the picture 
was now playing ati the Rivoli Theatre. 


Knox dealers are wide awake merchandisers,—they are eager to cooperate with you and will do 
everything in their power to assist you during the engagement of the picture at your theatre. Start 
contacting their dealers at least a week prior to the opening so that you can get a real burst 


: ATCHES Get in touch with your regional representative 
of Knox Hats as soon as you have booked the 


D. W. Griffith is a stickler for accuracy not picture and work with him regarding plans for 
only in detail but in speed of completion. He 


times the sequences with a split-second sense of 
accuracy, that masterly touch of artistry that 
defines the difference between a near-great pro- 
duction and the tremendous success associated 
with all D. W. Griffith masterpieces. 


The Benrus Watch Company of 62 West 47th 
Street, New York City, are featuring Mr. Grif- 
fith in a series of national advertisements with 
a publicity sweep. A large photograph of Mr. 
Griffith will be the central portion of their win- 
dow displays and in addition they have named 
a special watch after him. 


of publicity when the picture actually starts 
its run. Furnish Knox stores with still mate- 
rial if you are not aware of the nearest deal- 
er. Communicate with the Knox Hat Com- 
pany, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 


your local campaign. 








The Benrus Watch Company has a Saturday 
night broadcast at 7:30 over a chain of radio 
stations and will devote several talks to the 
mention of the fact that D. W. Griffith, director 
of “THE STRUGGLE”, used a Benrus Watch 
during the filming of the scenes of this picture. 


The jewelers who handle this high grade line 
of watches are mostly located in the key show- 
window spots of cities throughout the country. 


Contact your local jeweler and if he is a Ben- 
rus Watch merchant he will have this window 
material available. In the event that he has not 
already received the Griffith window displays 
get in touch directly with Mr. S. R. Leon of the 
Benrus Watch Company, 62 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 





GREBE 
RADIO 


Throughout “THE STRUGGLE” radio plays a vibrant theme. It is a symbol of happiness and 
contentment in the family home. An actual Grebe radio was used during the filming of this picture. 





In several sequences a close-up of the dial is visible which makes it ideal for a national tie-up with 
this well-known radio concern. 


The Grebe radio is sold through large department stores all over the country. Arrange with 
them for window displays of their models along with photographs of scenes from “THE STRUG- 
GLE.” Be sure your theatre imprint appears on the advertising material. There is an entire 
sequence devoted to Edna Hagan and several other children playing around the Grebe Radio. 


Get in touch with the Hahn Company, 1440 Broadway, distributors of the Grebe Radio. They 
have plunged into “THE STRUGGLE” campaign with an enthusiastic spirit of cooperation. They 
market their product through dealers throughout the United States. Contact your United Artists 
Exchange for the dealer in your locality or write direct to Mr. Ryan of the Hahn Company, 1440 
Broadway, New York City. 
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6 0X Sy A ae The part of the little girl, played by Edna Hagan, in the 
2 ame es 8 picture is one of the controlling themes of “THE 
Pr ee STRUGGLE”. Human emotions rise to a terrific pitch 
EH a ea when Hal Skelly as the father is deluded by visions of 
f 7 demons and drink-crazed in a moment of insane fear, he 


strikes his own child. This is a tense climactic scene that 
hits the highnote of the picture. Also, throughout the en- 
tire tength of “THE STRUGGLE” the child plays a 
dominant role in this outstanding epic of true-to-life enter- 
tainment. There is no attempt made to portray a precocious 
child. This little girl is human. She plays with her dolls. 
She speaks as a child her age should talk and as a result 
the sympathies of the audience are with her from start to 
finish. 

Here is your chance to start a little girl contest in con- 
nection with the run of “THE STRUGGLE” at your the- 
atre. Use stills No. 174 and No. 177 and plant them in your 
newspaper with the caption: 


“DOES YOUR LITTLE GIRL RESEMBLE EDNA 
HAGAN IN ‘THE STRUGGLE’?” 
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Serialization 


Here is an ideal newspaper feature with 
2 a certain publicity value. The authors of 
pe “THE STRUGGLE” are Anita Loos and 
»-.: John Emerson. Miss Loos is famous as an 
* author and among her best known works is 
* - ‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” A _ serializa- 
“ : tion has been written of the Loos-Emerson 
story and is available free at your United 


CRIFFITHS 


Artists Exchange. It has a vibrant, swing- PERSONALLY _DIRECTED 


ing theme that moves in fast fashion and 
contains 7,500 words. It is split up in five 
installments, suitable for daily publishing 
and alongside of each chapter are listed the 
stills which best fit the plot of that portion 
of the story. The stills are in your regular 
sets of 20’s and 30’s. 


10—1 Col. Ad Slug 
(Mat, 5c; Cut, 30c) 


A MAN OF STEEL 


and a woman with a heart of gold . 
Youth triumphant over temptation, ad- 
versity and life's bitter r 


These serializations are a bet that you 
should not overlook since they can be de- 





veloped into an interesting advance cam- 
paign running in your local newspaper a 
week prior to the engagement of “THE 
STRUGGLE” at your theatre. You are not 
selling an ordinary run of story. Here is a 
dramatic, human theme that strikes right at 
the heart of the public, and when you re- 
member that the scenario was written by 
Anita Loos and John Emerson you can be P ier 
proud of the fact that you have this serializa- a rne 
tion to offer to your newspaper. Remember, 


11—1 Col. Ad Slug 
(Mat, 5c; Cut, 30c) 


DW. GATE LITT 


“TH fe TED 


get your free copy at your nearest United 
Artists Exchange. 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


12—1 Col. Ad Slug 
(Mat, 5c; Cut, 30c) 
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LITTLE GIRL 
Contest 


Get the parents interested first. The child in your city 
that most closely resembles the little star of “THE 
STRUGGLE” should be awarded a suitable prize which 
you can probably obtain through your local merchant sell- 
ing children’s clothes or a similar product. 


In addition, these stills can be featured in the merchant’s 
window stating that the child that looks like the one in the 
illustration will be awarded a prize in connection with the 
contest being run at your theatre and, of course, mentioning 
the name of the picture. Grown-ups and kids alike will be 
interested in this contest and the prize should be awarded 
on the stage of your theatre. 


Go after your local newspaper on this contest as they are 
always interested in real circulation builders and there is 
nothing like the human appeal to develop added readers for 
their publication. 


Lion Brand 
Shirts 

M. Nirenberg Sons, Inc., of 1140 Broad- 
way, manufacturers of Lion Brand and Non- 
pareil shirts, have featured a new item called 
the Hal Skelly shirt. To help their dealers 
throughout the country adequately display 
this new line of merchandise they have pre- 
pared more than 1,000 large photos measur- 


ing 22 x 28 of Hal Skelly and have mailed 
out more than 10,000 cards to all dealers. 


In addition, their representative shirt dis- 
tributors are tremendous users of white 
space in the newspapers. They will feature 
Hal Skelly as the central figure of their win- 
dow displays, will mention his name in their 
newspaper ads, and will give you a window 
showing that will mean plenty of dollars at 
the box-office for “THE STRUGGLE”. 


Get in touch with your local haberdasher 
who undoubtedly carries Lion Brand Shirts 
since they are the oldest brand in America— 
established in 1862. However, should you re- 
quire further details write direct to M. 
Nirenberg Sons, Inc., 1140 Broadway, New 
York City, or communicate directly with 
their regional representatives in the follow- 
ing cities :— 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 
Lincoln 
Seattle 


Boston 


Their thousands of dealers all over the 
country are eager to work with you as not 
only will the window displays mention Hal 
Skelly but the actual brand label stitched 
into the shirt will carry Skelly’s name also. 
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15—2 Col. Ad (Mat, 10c; Cut, 50c) Leaders 


ARTS 


A MAN OF STEEL CIVIC CAMPAIGN 


and a woman with a heart of gold. 
Youth triumphant over temptation, ad- 
versity and life's bitter reverses! 


“THE STRUGGLE” is so artfully a constructed picture that it manages to present both 
sides of a controversial problem which has received widespread publicity in this country ever 
since the balmy days of Andrew Volstead. “THE STRUGGLE” is not a hesitant, on-the- 
fence type of picture. It boldly presents the facts with a striking brush of realism. Both 
sides of the question are painted just as they are—no saccharine attempts at sweetening are 
visible in this powerful drama of lives as they are affected by the moot question of liquor 
and its effect. 


Ministers However, “THE STRUGGLE” is far and away from any type of propaganda 
picture. D. W. Griffith’s direction is aimed at telling a story in the most inter 
esting and suspenseful manner. It is a tribute to the art of portraying the 
American home under the searching glare of the spotlight of truth. You can 

~ Qed / proudly invite the ministers of the pulpit to view this production at a preview. 

You can be sure in advance that their comments will be of a glowing testimonial 

nature. The pure artistry of the picture, clever handling of the problem, will 

make them see that here is a film which their flock should view not only because 
of its realistic appeal but because after all it is chock full of entertainment 
value. 


eee Civic Civic leaders will also go for it in a big way because of the fact that here is 





a man’s regeneration. It shows that no matter how bad a beating a man takes 

from the world, if he has the proper spirit and the proper incentive he can re- 

turn to his former happy state in life. The theme of a woman’s loyalty and a 

child’s love for its Daddy has a worldly appeal that will intermesh with the 

lofty views of civic leaders and editors of newspapers. 

“Fa Ee 

Editors If it is feasible and in keeping with the policy of your theatre you should 
run a special preview inviting representative leading citizens, members of the 


_ pulpit, and newspaper editors to view “THE STRUGGLE” so that you can 
launch your opening week on the crest of a wave of enthusiastic praise of a pie- 
ture warm with the virtues of drama and strong in the ever-interesting theme 





16—2 Col. Ad Slug 
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‘ Mangers 





of enjoyable entertainment. 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


(Mat, 10c; Cut, 50c) 





The theme of “THE STRUGGLE” brings in a very 
comical allusion to the insurance salesman. There 
are several very humanly pictured sequences in which 
the insurance company collector comes around for his 
regular premiums. The major plot of the story also 
centers around the fact that Hal Skelly takes his 
$4,000 life insurance policy and turns it in for its 
cash value, thereby starting himself on the road to 
downfall. 


Therefore, as a clever gag we have designed this 
insurance policy in the shape of a doorknob hanger, 


with copy that carries out the idea that if you want to 

“insure” yourself a good stretch of entertainment see DOLL 
“THE STRUGGLE” now playing at the (local) 

Theatre. 


At first glance it looks like an actual facsimile in- E IK o | E 


surance policy. These doorknob hangers should be 
hung on the handles of autos at parking spaces and 
in addition should be inserted over the handles of cars 


as they stop at street corner intersections. As a Many different styles of dolls are seen in the close-ups of the film footage 
house-to-house front door gag it is also advisable to 


ha Weeds, CU neva ate dues Rowiavs Bhat ceeple wall dota of “THE STRUGGLE”. Get in touch with your local department store and 
ally hang on to since they are cleverly designed and specialty shop and arrange for a window display of dolls and feature as a 
look very much like an actual insurance policy. centerpiece enlargements of stills No. 196, 197 and 200 which show little 
Edna Hagan taking a photograph of her own doll. You can mount the stills 
if you prefer to save the expense of making enlargements on compo-board 





Prices including theatre name and imprint are as 


sree and center them among other pictures taken from “THE STRUGGLE”. 
BOO so) on i5 sis tee ace aret ee cee $3.75 per 1,000 : 
These stills are not included in your regular sets of 20’s and 30’s and 
See ace giac ee eee eg ee should be ordered by number direct from the Exploitation Department, United 
83000 ene nnnnennnnnnnnsnninnsnnnnnnnnnnn 4.50 per 1,000 Artists Pictures Corp., 729—7th Avenue, New York City. They are priced 
TE sl a i os ae 8 oe ee ers ee $5.50 at 10c each. 
US 5c hepa een ae cal ces ie ras hs 2 ko Neale $4.00 
Order direct from The Economy Novelty & Printing & 


Company, 239 West 39th Street, New York City. 
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Classified 
Ad Tie-Up 


The title “THE STRUGGLE” is an 
absolute natural for use in connection 
with classified ad tie-ups. Therefore, vari- 
ous teaser expressions utilizing the words 
“THE STRUGGLE” can be interspliced 
among the various want ads listed in the 
pages of your local newspaper. 





A Woman’s Love 


... triumphs 
over man’s 
bitter foe— 
temptation! 







pee 









For example, a small box of copy could 
state as follows:— 


“For John Smith of Tarrytown avoided 
a ‘STRUGGLE’. He used the Tarry- 
town News want ad column and se- 
cured a job right off the bat.” 


on For Your 


“The Acme Paint Company side-stepped 


‘THE STRUGGLE’ by using the Tar- 
rytown News want ad column to hire 2 ae B B Y 
six expert painters for their new 


plant.” 


ee 


D.W, 


CIRIFFITHS 
Prisco 


UNITED 
ARTISTS 
PICTURE 





By using these actual endorsements 
mentioning names of people in the city 
and at the same time bringing in the title 
“THE STRUGGLE”, you have a means 
of gaining valuable space daily in your 
newspaper. As a further incentive you 
might offer guest tickets to people who 


To prepare an eye-arresting shadow box for the lobby depends upon your skil- 
full handling of the unusual posters which have been prepared on this picture. 
The centered illustration of the woman and child should be lifted right out of your 
24-sheet. This is an unusually beautiful drawing with a smokey, ethereal effect 
which can be used without any retouching. The lower illustration of the pleasure- 
mad crowds is contained in the smaller paper. 















The ultimate in 
screen achievement! 









8—1 Col. Ad (Mat., 5c; Cut, 30c) write in telling the actual number of times By combining these two contrasting themes you have established a problem 
the words “THE STRUGGLE” were used fraught with conflict. Be sure that the shadow box is illustrated either from the 
on the pages of the want ad columns of sides or from behind so as to beam out in your lobby and catch the unwary eye of 
that particular paper. the many passersby. 
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The rough ad suggestions shown here are made up from cuts and 
mats contained in your regular set of “STRUGGLE” ads. In other 
words, you ¢an use an illustration from a 3-column ad and use the head 
as part of a 1-column advertisement. By clever handling of various 
illustrations you ean design ads for your own personal use which fit 
your local exhibitor problem. 


— 
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WEEP YOUR RECEIPT: 
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into the MONEY GROOVE 








MARQUEE 
DISPLAYS 


“THE STRUGGLE” 24-sheet is a vivid splash of color that will draw 
attention wherever displayed. As a suggestion for marquee cutout it 
is unequalled since the large figures of the man and woman in the 
center of the 24-sheet are boldly painted and when mounted on your 
marquee will be visible for quite a distance. The tense drama seen in 
these two figures is practically the keynote of the picture,—the struggle 
of man against temptation,—the battle to rise above the sordid type 
of life and achieve happiness and success for his family. It is the type of theme 
that appeals to your audience—that will get beneath their skin, so why not let 
them know in advance that D. W. Griffith’s masterpiece is headed their way? 
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Mount the 24-sheet cutout on compo-board and varnish over the illustration to 
give it a weatherproof effect. It should be used as an advance teaser for the week 
previous to the picture or can be allowed to rest on the marquee as a current eye- 
arresting display. 


Utii.e all your poster paper in a comprehensive fashion. These advertising aids 
are especially made to be handled with showmanship effect. Decorate your theatre 
and your audience will know that something unusual—something with bigness, is 
playing at your theatre. 
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EXPLOITATION BANNERS = 7 fe-Up Stilts 


Listed below are still numbers taken from our regular sets of 20’s 
A and 30’s, grouped according to their suitability for use as window dis- 
, plays in connection with merchant tie-ups. These are all actual scenes 
from the picture and should be mounted in the merchants’ windows 
with suitable date line and theatre name mentioned :— 
Baby Cribs 


Four separate styles of banners have been 
prepared for exploiting “THE STRUGGLE”. 
They have been so diversified as to give you a 
wide divergence in choice in selecting the ones 
most appropriate for your needs. All the ban- 
ners displayed are in colors, made of durable 
material which will stand the onslaughts of 
weather and rough usage. In ordering make 
certain that you give full specifications as to 
exact material desired so that banners can be 
shipped you promptly. Write name of your 
theatre and playdates very clearly so that there 
is no possibility of any error being made in the 
copy for the final completion of your displays. 
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inches. As- 
sortment of 
twelve color 
combinations. 
Prreed sat 
$2.00 a dozen. 


DW. GCRIFFITH’S 


‘cho Sf®RUGGLE © 


hl 


PERSONALLY 
DIRECTED 


x, 


Sr. 


Directly above you see illustration of side valance made of can- Upright banner measuring 3 feet 
i i inches d d iced x 20 feet. An unusual display sell- 
pe a ae six feet by thirty inches deep and are price hie toe UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 
Order direct from Morris Liberman, 690 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 18—2 Col. Ad (Mat, 10c; Cut, 50c) 
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Re re £ your theatre imprint. These are perfect for By ANITA Loos 
use for the ushers, for waiters in nearby Author of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 
restaurants, and for newsboys. They are [Editor’s Note: Anita Loos was a child, thirteen years of age, when 
priced as follows, including theatre imprint she wrote her first motion picture scenario, which was accepted and 
and playdate :— produced by D. W. Griffith. In the following reminiscences the young 
author tells how, elated by this early success, she persevered in her 
100 $7.00 literary effort and became a successful contributor to the screen in the 
ee T aE RES. ; early days when Griffith, the pioneer “master director”, was making 
BON Benicar 15.00 pictures for the old Biograph company, one of the earliest producers of 
PA stich ere ruth. eae 28.00 screen drama. The association between Anita Loos and Griffith has 
FOO. ee 50.00 continued ever since. In a series of three articles, of which this is the 


first, ee Loos gst interestingly vi Griffith, the man and the direc- 

: Sie tor, and of screen history in the 14 } years. 

Order direct from the Advertising Cap Company, 101 Wooster ae f ae 2 : 3 OER Ae T ee ah aeeres 
: ast spring ad just finished getting my passport, buy- 

Street, New York City. ing my steamer ticket, and packing my trunks to leave for 

Europe when I was called to the telephone. It was Mr. 

D. W. Griffith. He wanted to know if I would come over and 

see him on a matter of business; in fact he wanted Mr. 

Emerson and me to work on a “talkie’’—the first one of my 

career. Naturally I was thrilled. One always is on hearing 

from Mr. Griffith. We went over to his hotel and he talked to us about 

an idea that he had in mind for a picture, and as he talked, Europe 

gradually faded into the background. By the time he had finished I 

didn’t care whether I saw Europe that spring or not. I hurried home, 

cancelled everything pertaining to the trip, and started work at once 

on what was to me a very important and even sentimental venture. 

When I was a child of thirteen I had written my very first motion 
picture, and it had been directed by Mr. Griffith; this was in his early ~ 
Biograph days. At that time we were living in San Diego; my father 
owned a stock company there, and I used to play in it. {n those days 
the stock theaters showed movies between the acts, and I used to run 
down stairs and change my clothes on the stage so I could watch the 
motion picture—from the wrong side of the screen! The players in 
those days were Mary Pickford, Blanche Sweet, Arthur Johnson, Lionel 
Barrymore, Mae Marsh, the Gish girls, Bobby Harron—all of whom 
became world-famous stars. 

One day it occurred to me that before these films could be made some 
one had to think up a story for them. I was very busy in those days 
learning my lessons, going to school, playing at learning a part, and 
acting, all at the same time, but I found time to scratch off an idea 
which had been inspired by a little unknown girl called Mary Pickford. 
I got the address of the Biograph Company otf a can of film in the pro- 
jection room, and sent the story to New York to the Biograph. About 
two weeks later I received a check for twenty-five dollars, which, I 
might add, was top price for scenarios in those days. The picture was 
called “The New York Hat”. Mr. Griffith, himself, directed it. Mary 
Pickford and Lionel Barrymore played the leads. 

It has always been my luck to have success with first attempts. I 
have had plenty of failures afterwards, but I have had the great good 
fortune to receive encouragement from first efforts. I continued to send 
in ideas for motion pictures at the rate of about six a month. Many of 
them came back, but I always could look back and say, “I did it once 
so I can do it again.” 

For two years I wrote for the Biograph Company, never seeing any- 
one connected with it, and not knowing who Mr. Griffith was. Names 
were suppressed in those days, and although he signed my checks, the 
writing was so bad I could never read the name! Toward the end of 
this period, during which I sold the Biograph Company about three 
ideas a month, I reached the stage where my writing was worth much 
more to me than my acting; so I decided to give up acting—except for 
occasional parts—and concentrate on writing. I was living in San 
Diego and although the Biograph Company in those days spent half 
the year in Los Angeles, which was only four hours away by train, it 
never entered my head to go up to that city and see the people I was 
working for. Finally a rival company working in Los Angeles sent for ofl 
me, so, with my mother, I went up to see them. At that time I was 
fifteen years old and was small and childish enough in appearance to 
be playing “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

We arrived at the studio of the company seeking my services, and 
were sent into the office. The manager came out and at once greeted 
my mother, naturally thinking she must be the writer. When I was 
pointed out as Anita Loos he nearly fell over. I had my hair in long 
curls and was wearing a sailor suit. As a matter of fact, I didn’t look 
much more than ten years old. Now this manager of the rival company, 
although he was trying to lure me away from the Biograph, was so 
struck by the fact that a writer who had supplied some pretty rough 
stories for slap-stick comedies was a more-or-less innocent child, that 
even at the risk of losing me he insisted that I go to see Mr. Griffith, 
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The for whom I had been writing. 

| master of That was the first time I ever heard Mr. Griffith’s name. I didn’t 
suspense know who he was or anything about him. I had a tremendous feeling 
| for the direction which I saw in my stories when they were shown on 
CONES TOU the screen. I knew there was somebody adding something to my stuff ~ 
breathless that lifted the stories to a higher plane than they originally occupied, 
in his new but I didn’t know who it was. 


Now this man called up Mr. Griffith and told him that Anita Loos 
was at the studio and that he thought Mr. Griffith should see her. So 
Mr. Griffith said, “Tell Miss Loos to come over.” 


[Just what happened when the child-like young author 
met the great director for the first time will be told in 
a continuation of this series tomorrow.] 


TWO DECADES OF WRITING FOR GRIFFITH 


By ANITA Loos 
Author of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 


[Editor’s Note: This is the second in a series of three articles by 
WITH Anita Loos in which she tells of writing screen drama for D. W. Grif- 


~ fith over a period of more than twenty years. Miss Loos gives a graphic 
HAL KELLY eZ ITA JOHANN pen portrait of the great pioneer director in these reminiscences. | 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE As had been arranged by the rival manager, my mother and I went 
PERSONALEY DIRECTED: BY on the afternoon of my first visit to Los Angeles to the Biograph 


Studios, entered the outer office, and my mother announced that Miss 

Loos was there. They asked us to wait, and in a few minutes a tall 

THEATRE NAME angular man with a profile like that of Ptolemey, the Second, of Egypt, 
entered the office. He had on his head an enormous Mexican sombrero ~~ 

HERE e ° which was all frayed around the edges and which was tied under his 


Story by ANITA LOOS & JOHN EMERSON head with a shoe-lacing. Like the man in the other office he first ad- 


dressed my atta as Beal eee nee See his mistake, and 
Mr. Griffith turned to me. ooked at this tall, strange figure with 

13—8 Col. Ad (Mat, 20c; Cut, 7dc) wonderment and, I believe, a little awe. Ce 
: I want to stop here to say that from the time of this first meeting 
with Mr. Griffith, down through my nearly twenty years of working 
with him and for him, I believe I could go back and write down sub- 
stantially every conversation I have ever had with him in my life— 
and that is saying a lot for a girl with a very bad memory, which I have. 


achievement! ¢-4 
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the public 


For many years I have been singularly lucky in being able to travel around 
the world and meet important people. Many famous people have impressed me 
greatly by their personalities, and many of these famous people have not lived 
up at all to what one might expect from their work or achievements. Of all the 
personalities I have met two stand out as having that spark which raises them 
above their intellectual or artistic achievements and reveals them as great 
presences. D. W. Griffith is one and Mussolini is the other. In each of these men 
there is a combination of traits which one seldom finds in this life—a great 
human sympathy combined with a power to inspire a tremendous awe. Each of 
them can throw the most tremendous scare into you and at the same time you 
feel as if you could sit and tell either of them anything and everything, and 
feel that you were being perfectly understood—feel, in fact, both comfort and 
security. 

I might digress to add that Mr. Mussolini is as good an actor and as good at 
stage-setting as Mr. Griffith. His office in Rome is practically a “Griffith pro- 
duction.” One has to reach him by walking down long marble hallways. The 
room, itself, is something too enormous—there is nothing in it except a huge 
desk at the far end, and one has to walk seemingly for miles over a carpet that 
is so thick you can’t hear your footsteps; and with every step one 
feels smaller and smaller. At his desk are two lights, one turned on 
his chair so that it strikes his face when he is seated, and another 
floor lamp turned to light the space in front of his desk—this be- 
cause he has a habit of getting up and pacing back and forth be- 
fore the desk like a caged lion, stopping every once in a while to 
hammer the desk with his fist. This may all sound like pretense, but believe me, 
= pines For Mussolini to do the inspiring thing is natural as it is for D. W. 

ri 

And yet the day I met Mr. Griffith in his office I received one of my greatest 
disappointments. In this, my very first meeting with him I knew from his ap- 
pearance that he was a great eccentric or a great genius or something great— 
I didn’t just know what. After my mother had corrected his natural mistake, 
and indicated me as “Miss Loos,” Mr. Griffith stood and looking me over calmly 
said practically nothing to me. I managed a few stammered remarks, as to 
whether he had arranged for me to continue working for him or not, and so 
pee out of the office, holding my mother’s hand. Never have I been more let 

own! 

We had got about half a block away when I heard somebody calling in a great 
deep voice, ‘Miss Loos!” “Miss Loos!”. It was Mr. Griffith, standing in the 
middle of the sidewalk, calling me to come back. He took me into the studio 
where they were making “Judith of Bethulia” with Blanche Sweet. He ordered 
a chair put beside his, and there I sat and watched the work all afternoon. Then 
he asked me to go to lunch, which we took in a drug store nearby. That luncheon 
I shall remember as long as I live. He started to question me and found out that 
I was a stage child. I was a great intellectual prig then, and had spent years 
delving into such works as Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason,” “The Ethics” of 
Spinoza, and other things which were way over my head—Nietsche, Shopen- 
hauer, etc. My conversation more or less amused Mr. Griffith. He kept me 










there all evening looking at “rushes” and asked me to 
come out the next day and go to work acting in the pic- 
ture. I was simply in seventh heaven as I left that 
studio, when my mother brought me down to earth with 
the remark, “I think we can catch the night train back 
to San Diego.” My mother was a terrific puritan. She 
had always disapproved of the stage, even though my 
father was a stage producer; and in those days, no mat- 
ter how small our parts in the theater might be, we 
looked on the movies as something beneath us. When 
my mother saw a group of extras clothed in the costumes 
of old Babylonia, working out under the bright sunlight 
of Los Angeles, she decided that that was no environ- 
ment for her child! I was dragged back to San Diego 
nursing a disappointment I think I shall never get over. 

I went on writing for Mr. Griffith—as usual from a 
distance—and he never mentioned the fact that I had 
failed to show up for work the next day. Finally, how- 
ever, the pictures began to require subtitles, and Mr. 
Griffith sent to San Diego for me and said I had bet- 
ter stay in Los Angeles around the studio where I 
could help by writing subtitles as they were needed. 
About this time Mr. Griffith brought out from New 
York Douglas Fairbanks, a young stage actor, and John 
Emerson, a New York stage producer, to» -handle him. 
Mr. Griffith threw Fairbanks, Emerson and:myself to- 
gether to see what we could do and we started produc- 


ing the Fairbanks pictures. 
When John Emerson first arrived at the sti he was 
told to look up some material for Fairbanks. He went 


through the files and found quantities of my scripts 
which had never been filmed. He read a number of these 
and judged them to be ideal material, so he went to Mr. 
Frank Woods, the studio manager, and reported that he 
had found what he wanted in some stories by a woman 
named Loos. 

Mr. Woods said, “Don’t let that stuff fool you! It 
can’t be filmed.” 

Mr. Emerson asked why not. 

“Because it’s satire,” Mr. Woods said, “and satire 
can’t be filmed.” 

Mr. Emerson then asked him, “Why do you buy this 
stuff, then?” 

‘““‘We buy them because they hand Mr. Griffith a laugh,” 
Mr. Woods replied. ‘He loves to read them, get a laugh 
out of them, then we salt them away.” 

Mr. Emerson looked for other material without find- 
ing what he wanted, and finally persuaded Woods to 
let him try producing one of the Loos stories. So I was 
sent for, and that was a shock for John Emerson, be- 
cause from my writing he had expected a mature 
woman. At that time. I looked about eleven. having al- 
ways gotten away with murder because of my small 
size. Fairbanks himself was interested in my story and 
they tried it out. After it had been filmed and cut, there 
were more subtitles in it than anyone ever dreamed of 
using. The studio officials saw the nicture in the pro- 
jection room and came out with long faces, shaking their 
heads. 

“Why,” they said, “you can never release that picture. 
It’s nothing but a bunch of ilJustrated subtitles.” 

They held a conference and finally decided it could be 
cut down to two reels and sent out as a filler for pro- 
grams. However, the New York office needed a picture 
immediatelv and this was the onlv one on hand. so thev 
had to send it on as it was. “His Picture in the Papers” 
was its title. and it opened at the Knickerbocker Theater 
in New York. Never had a picture received such notices 
—at least, something new in movies—satire had reached 
the screen! The picture was a tremendous success so 
Fairbanks, Emerson, and I went right on making satires 
for the next two years. One of these satires which we 
did for Douglas was acclaimed an artistic success and 
received notices in The Forum and The Atlantic Monthly 
—a thing which had never occurred before, since the 
movies in those days were still under the stigma of being 
second-rate theatrical stuff—if that! 


[In the third and concluding article of this series of 
three, which will be published tomorrow, Miss Loos tells 
how under the guiding hand of D. W. Gr tffith, film drama 
emerged from its swaddling clothes into the full grown 
art of the screen as it later came to be known in the day 
of its perfection. ] 


TWO DECADES OF WRITING 


FOR GRIFFITH 


By ANITA Loos 
Author of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 


[Editor’s Note: This is the third and final article in 
a series of three giving the reminiscences of Anita Loos, 
the author, over a period of more than two decades dur- 
ing which she has written screen drama for D. W. Grif- 
fith, pioneer director and master of screen technique. | 


During the time that we were working with Mr. Grif- 
fith’s company the first four-reeler ever made, “Judith 
of Bethulia,” had come and gone, and had been accepted 
as a great artistic achievement. Prior to that time there 
had been only two reelers and less. Now Mr. Griffith 
was engaged on a master picture, his renowned “In- 
tolerance.” In the meantime, the organization known as 
the Triangle, a coalition of Sennett, Ince, and Griffith 
had been formed, and immediately had taken rank as 
the foremost producing company of the time. It had 
lifted pictures to a much higher pJane than they had 
heretofore occupied, although, it is true, Mr. Griffith’s 
own productions had, before this, finally come to be 
looked for and acclaimed by people of intelligence. 

“Intolerance” had been a deep dark mystery around 
the studio for months. Nobody knew what the story was 
or anything about the picture, and everyone acting in it 
had been sworn to secrecy as to what he or she was 
doing. The picture was finally cut before any one ex- 
cept the film cutters and Mr. Griffith himself saw it, and 
I had the great and never-to-be-forgotten experience of 
being the first one of the studio staff to see “Intolerance.” 
ae reason for this was that I was to work on the sub- 
titles. 

When “Intolerance” was finished, titles and all, Mr. 
Griffith asked me to go to New York with the picture in 
order to change titles during the showing. That was 
my first trip to New York, and another high spot in my 
existence. We used to work on “Intolerance” every day, 
even after it opened, polishing, improving it. 

About this period in the history of pictures big salaries 
started to develop, and the time finally arrived when 
other companies were offering Mr. Emerson and me so 
much money that Mr. Griffith himself told us we ought 
to accept one of the offers. 

In over seven years, I had worked for nobody but Mr. 
Griffith in an association which was a constant inspira- 
tion. Making pictures with him had been nothing but 
fun. I used to feel ashamed to take my salary check 
while we were working with Douglas, because I had 
never had a better time. It wasn’t like work at all. When 
Mr. Griffith first asked me to subtitle pictures, he paid 
me twenty-five dollars a day—just to sit in the projec- 
tion room and make wise-cracks about the picture while 
someone sitting there took down what I said, so that 
these remarks could be put into the picture as subtitles; 
or he would have me on the set while the action was be- 
ing rehearsed and encourage me to put in gags. Twenty- 
five dollars a day for this seemed to me to be sheer rob- 
bery, as I would have done it for nothing, it was so much 
fun. As I was soon working six and even seven days a 
week, my check seemed to be enormous and it worried 
me so much that I went to Mr. Griffith’s manager and 
told him that I didn’t feel that I could accept all that 
money. Mr. Griffith was told and he said, “Make it fifty 
dollars a day.” 
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It so happens that John Emerson and I have never had 
the bad experiences in pictures that many writers com- 
plain about. Luckily we have been associated only with 
people who have been a help and an inspiration; but in 
spite of this fact, I never have felt the keen inspiration 
and lift and constant enthusiasm in any other studio 
that I have known when working with Mr. Griffith. One 
likes to say “the good old days never come back,” but I 
hadn’t been associated with Mr. Griffith on “The 
Struggle” for a half day before I discovered the same 
old spirit that I had known through those early years. 
His enthusiasm never lets down. He never fails to draw 
from one better ideas than one ever has thought of! 
Working with him is the keenest kind of fun in spite of 
the fact that one generally has to work twelve to eighteen 
hours a day. Mr. Griffith’s inspiration does not confine 
itself to the directing of a picture. He has an enthusiasm 
for the mechanical end of things which in itself is genius. 
He always is ahead of everyone else on the mechanics 
of picture making, and has been, from the early days 
when his photography was the best in the world, down 
to today when his use of sound is far ahead of that of 
any of the other directors. 

“Highbrows” like to claim that the Russian and Ger- 
man directors are the revolutionists in the motion picture 
art, but I can match any new Russian bit of technique 
with things Mr. Griffith did years and years ago in the 
old Biograph days. Some of his old pictures of Edgar 
Allen Poe stories would be ahead of the moderns today 
in technique. One of the most amazing things I ever 
observed was his handling of his players. Mr. Griffith’s 
direction is the closest sort of collaboration between him- 
self and the actor. It seems as if he invokes something 
in people which lifts them above their ordinary abilities. 

I shall never forget one day when we were in his hotel 
rooms and Mr. Griffith sent for Edna Hagan, the little 
girl who plays Mary in “The Struggle.” The child came 
into the room a bit shyly, and Mr. Griffith started joking 
with her, teasing her a little. Finally he whispered to 
her some brief directions as to a scene he wanted her to 
act out. She was to go into the other room, enter and do 
the scene practically ad lib. He didn’t even give her any 
speeches. The scene could easily have been done inside 
of a minute, but when the child made her entrance, she 
looked directly at Mr. Griffith, and some sort of an en- 
tente seemed to establish itself between them and for a 
good four minutes she sustained a scene of which she 
hardly knew the meaning, and did it with so much feel- 
ing that she had us all crying our eyes out. 

Little Edna Hagan is a very fine child actress, but I 
have seen him do the same thing with people who had 
never before acted and have never acted since. 

Our scenario sessions on “The Struggle’? seemed to 
be a continuation of those old sessions we had years ago, 
with dialogue taking the place of subtitles. We finished 
the last bit of continuity about one hour before my long- 
delayed trip to Europe. I hurried home in September, 
thrilled and anxious, for “The Struggle” was my first 
talking-picture, and another milestone in my career. I 
knew it would be something very special for the Griffith 
enthusiasm was burning at high heat when he started 
production. 


The picture turned out to be more than I had hoped 
for. Not only did it turn out to be a great human story 
full of a spirit of understanding, but the dramatic effects 
which Mr. Griffith achieved through the use of sound 
seemed to me to be very far ahead of anything I have 
ever seen. 

It’s a far cry from “The New York Hat” to “The 
Struggle,” mv first movie and my first talkie, and much 
has happened in the world of art and invention during 
these years, but to me it has been a perfect cycle of 
progress always illumined by the bright lamp of the 
genius of the art of D. W. Griffith. 
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Selling “THE STRUGGLE” 


from the 


No subject in the country is being 
discussed more widely than Prohibi- 


tion! Millions of columns have ap- h y : GRIFFITH ‘§ 


roaring drama of what half of the nation calls 


peared FR the newspapers pro end | a farce and the other half a God-send 
con. While of course “THE STRUGGLE” : 
is neither a preachment for or against 
Prohibition and is first and last a > cay 
drama of thrills and entertainment, 
it does, however, lend itself to pro- triumphantly above what laws failed 
° . to do. THE FIRST BIG PICTURE OF MEN 
vocative advertising. AND WOMEN WHO DRINK TODAY! 


What a part he plays in this hundred 
proof story of Youth and Love rising 
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GRIFFITH! The man who has picturized so many daring 
themes in the past, now takes the one big thundering 
subject that is rocking the country...PROHIBITION... 
and mounting above anything he has given you before, 
sends roaring across the screen this devastating 


., Story of men and women who drink today! 
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HAL SKELLY 


WHO, BUT GRIFFITH, COULD HAVE 
TAKEN THIS MIGHTY THEME AND MADE 
OF IT SO HEART-GRIPPING A PICTURE? 
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Whatever your opinion you'll be startled, 
held tense by the sheer daring of this 
hundred-proof drama of one American 
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United Artists Picture 
= “* Here is youth rising above temptation... 


love accomplishing what laws fail to 
achieve! Not a preachment, but a mighty 
story that sends this question thundering 
across the screen: “If Prohibition is the 
success people claim it is, how could such 
things happen ? “’ 
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The drama of men eal 
women who drink today! 
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story that mirrorsa 


No matter what your Pes. opinion 
D.W. may be, you'll be held tense by this 
i hundred-proof drama of what half 

the nation calls a farce and the other 
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a . who drink today...of Love doing what 
THEATRE as ae) laws fail to do... of Youth’s struggle 
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THE PROHIBITION ANGLE will get 
your whole town talking and flocking — 
to see “THE STRUGGLE” 


Kemember! These Mats Make Great Heralds As Well As Newspaper fds 


Scanned from the United Artists collection at the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Richard Koszarski. 
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